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PEEFACE. 

ESTDALE is a simple story of 
pastoral life in a small New 
England town which the au- 
thor has named Hopeville. 

Hopeville is a very pictur- 
esque little town with beauti- 
ful scenery on its hills and in its valleys — 
such varied landscapes as delight the artis- 
tic mind. It is divided into four parts: 
East Hopeville, West Hopeville, Hopeville 
Junction and Hopeville Center. The prin- 
cipal occupation in both East and West 
Hopeville is agriculture. The farms are 
well tilled and very productive. Hopeville 
Center is more closely populated. Here re- 
side several gentlemen with their families 
in beautiful homes, who, having become 
weary of the city's noise and turmoil, seek 
rest and quiet in the country. Here also 
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are the three churches of the town, the 
graded school and stores. Hopeville Junc- 
tion is the name of a railroad station on the 
line of **The Sure and Safe Railroad/' and 
is about half a mile from Hopeville Center 
and a mile from East and West Hopeville. 
May the author hope that this tale of 
pure and sweet country life, with its simple 
pleasures, will find readers who love that 
existence. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OHOBE TIME. 

**I dream of a cool, shady dale 
Where farmers are hearty and hale; 
There the sim seems to shine brightest 
On hearts that always are lightest, 
For true happiness reigns supreme 
And life there is a poet's dream/' 

T was the month of April in the 
year 1904, and Bestdale was 
looking its best. Bestdale 
was the name of Abner 
Dale's farm which contained 
some of the most fertile land 
in West Hopeville. Abner Dale was very 
proud of his one hundred and fifty acres of 
land which was free and clear of all en- 
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cumbrances. This fact was due to his 
thrift and economy through the past thirty 
or forty years. His horses and cattle were 
of the finest breeds in the town. 

His house was a large, old-fashioned one, 
(painted white, with green blinds, which al- 
ways seem to look so well in the country). 
It had a wide veranda across the front and 
one side was shaded by creeping vines, 
which blossomed later in summer. At the 
comer of the house the old lilac bush was 
putting forth its buds, as it had done every 
spring for years. How many seasons those 
bushes have blossomed and filled the air 
with their sweet perfume ! Young and old 
have anxiously watched and waited for the 
lilac bushes to bud and blossom with each 
returning spring. 

The house was surrounded on all sides 
by a beautiful, large lawn, with its walks 
leading to the front and around the sides of 
the house. The walk at the rear of the 
house led to the bams and stables. 

The tall, stately maples in the yard had 
now adorned themselves with their new 
spring dress of green leaves and the lawn 
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was like a soft carpet with the first tender 
blades of grass just beginning to grow after 
the long, cold winter. The gardener had 
just laid out the flower beds and sowed the 
seeds for the flowers which were to blossom 
in the summer to cheer all those who in- 
haled their sweet fragrance. 

Looking out of the front window, Mrs. 
Abner Dale was anxiously watching for 
her husband's return. Mrs. Dale was of 
medium height, rather inclined to stout- 
ness ; her hair slightly streaked with gray. 
She had a kind expression on her face 
which her name (Charity) implied. Her 
face beamed with the smile of welcome as 
she saw her husband driving Billy, the bay 
horse, through the gate and into the yard. 

He was coming home from Hopeville 
Center where he had been to appraise the 
value of some property on an old estate 
which was going to be sold. Mr. Dale was 
a tall, thin, nervous man of about fifty 
years of age. He had keen, gray eyes, 
which so well denote the Yankee shrewd- 
ness. He reached the bam and jumped out 
of the carriage and called to the men in the 
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field yonder to leave off ploughing as it was 
** chore time.'' 

Lemuel Slow, one of the hired men (who, 
by the way, is very appropriately named, 
for he always takes the same slow pace 
from morning till night), leisurely walked 
toward the bam. Mr. Dale often said : 

*'That man Lem is the spryest when the 
sun is in the wesf 

Lem was very tall, angular and loose- 
jointed. He looked as if he would fall to 
pieces every step he took. 

The other hired man was Pete Rural, 
who was short and stout; very strong and 
was proud of his great strength. He often 
told how many pounds he could lift and how 
many cords of wood he could cut in a week. 

Pete and Lem often got into quite excit- 
ing arguments, as Lem did not believe in 
exerting himself very much, so, of course, 
he saw no sense in the great feats that Pete 
claimed to have performed. 

Lem believed that folks get along in this 
world just as well **by taking things easy/' 

Lem and Pete heard Snap, the dog, bark- 
ing and, looking down the road, they saw 
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Caleb Birch, an orphan, abont fifteen years 
old, who worked on the farm and helped 
with the ** chores/^ He was driving the 
cows home with the help of Snap, who kept 
dose to their heels. 

Just in front of the bams Abner's cows 
were met by his neighbor's cows as they 
were going the other way. 

Abner saw, from the sitting-room win- 
dow, that the cows were fighting, and said 
to his wife. Charity : 

**Now, Charity, Nathan Kenneth knows 
that I always send Caleb for onr cows at 
just a quarter after five and I have asked 
him to go after his cows a little earlier in 
the afternoon so they would not meet mine 
and get fighting, but he never remembers 
to send his boy for his cows till he sees 
Caleb go for mine. It is just the same with 
everything else. If I start to plough a 
piece of ground for oats one day, he starts 
to plough a piece of his ground for oats the 
next day; always does just as I do, right 
after me.'* 

Charity replied: 

**Now, Abner, I wouldn't let that worry 
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me, for look ! Pete has just come up and 
helped Caleb separate the fighting cows, 
and they are all going home the right way 
now I Besides, Abner, Nathan is getting 
old and growing forgetful, so don^t think 
any more about it, but get ready for 
supper/' 

Abner heard loud talking in the barn- 
yard and stepped out into the yard to see 
what the trouble was, and Lem said: 

**The brindle cow is missing." 

Abner called to Caleb : 

* * How many cows did you bring from the 
pastured 

**I thought I brought eighteen,'' said 
Caleb. 

**But you didn't count 'em, did yout" in- 
quired Abner. 

**No. I thought I had 'em all," replied 
Caleb. 

**Now, Caleb, you go right straight back 
to the pasture lot as fast as your feet can 
carry you and look for the other cow." 

Abner then went back into the house and 
said: 

**Now, Muwer (Abner sometimes called 
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his wife *mnwerO, all that talk out in the 
bam was because Caleb didn't know 
enough to bring all the cows home." 

Mnwer said: 

"He'll find her all right. You know, Ab- 
ner, you mustn't be too hard on him. Ee- 
member, he is an orphan and we're the only 
friends he has." 

** There he comes now with the brindle 
cow — so the men will soon be through with 
the milking." 

Mrs. Dale asked : 

**Has Ephraim come home yet?" 

**No, I haven't seen him, and it's getting 
late; so I guess we'd better not wait for 
him. I am tired and hungry to-night and 
I guess the men are, too, so let's have sup- 
per," replied Abner Dale. 

**Gk) right into the dining-room while I 
call the men." 

Lena, the servant, brought in the tea and 
they all sat down to the table. 

After Abner had asked the blessing, Eph- 
raim Dale, the son, came in. 

** You're just in time, Eph.," Mrs. Dale 
said. 
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"Where were yon so latef asked Abner. 

**Why, I was waiting for the mail, think- 
ing I^d get a letter from sister Cecilia/' re- 
plied Ephraim. 

**Well, did you get one?" inquired 
Abner. 

"Yes, father; and she says she's coming 
home/' 

"I'm glad we're going to see Cecilia 
again, but even if you did wait for the mail 
you ought not to have been quite so late," 
said Mrs. Dale. 

"Why, mother, I was over at the auction 
for the greater part of the afternoon. You 
know it was the first auction that I ever at- 
tended in Hopeville, and I was anxious to 
see how they sold things." 

"I suppose you enjoyed the excitement 
of hearing the people make their bids!" 
said Mrs. Dale. 

"Yes, and I wanted to buy an old stone 
boat, but it finally sold for as much as a 
new one is worth, so I didn't get it. But 
there was a lot of folks there who didn't 
bid on anything. They just went to look 
on. It's queer the way things sell at an 
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auction. Some articles sold for more than 
they were worth and others for less,'* an- 
swered Ephraim. 

**Did the horses bring a good price? '' in- 
quired Mr. Dale. 

**One pair brought two hundred dollars 
and another pair only one hundred and 
fifty,*' replied Ephraim. 

**How much did the old Holstein oxen 
sell forf inquired Mr. Dale. 

**Well, father, you know how ugly they 
always looked, but they were good to work, 
so they sold for ninety-five dollars.'' 

**That was a pretty fair price, I should 
say. It was more than I'd pay for a dozen 
like them," said Abner Dale. 

Then Ephraim inquired if Lem and Pete 
had finished ploughing down in the square 
lot (as they called a lot which was nearly a 
perfect square, only lacking a few feet on 
one side of it). 

Abner Dale replied: 

**Yes, that piece is ploughed, but we've 
got a whole lot of work to do this spring. 
It seems to me more than we usually 
have. 
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"Now that youVe finished your supper, 
Ephraim, I want to tell you something that 
happened to Billy when I was driving home 
to-night/* said Mr. Dale. 

**Just as I drove down the hill from 
Hopeville Center, when I was almost at the 
railroad crossing, I was driving along 
without thinking anything about its being 
train-time, when Billy suddenly stopped 
right still a few feet from the crossing. He 
had seen that there was a train coming, so, 
being a bright horse, stopped to wait for it 
to pass. I don *t like to think of what might 
have happened if Billy had not shown me 
that danger was ahead. It's worth a great 
deal to have a good horse like that. Per- 
haps he saved my life, or at least prevented 
a serious accident, for he was going along 
at a good gait, which would have landed 
us right on the track at the time when the 
engine reached the crossing. His sudden 
stop nearly threw me out of my seat, as it 
was but let's all be thankful that an acci- 
dent was prevented. '* 

** We'll all think more of Billy than ever 
after this narrow escape,'' said Mrs. Dale, 
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as the f amUy adjourned to the sitting-room 
where the conversation was resumed. 

** Whom do yon suppose I met at the auc- 
tion, mother!*^ asked Ephraim. 

**I don^t believe I could guess," said 
Mrs. Dale. 

**Why, you and father remember Ezra 
Keys, who lives up on the old Craig place. 
Well, I think he has begun to drink a good 
deal, for to-day he acted very strangely and 
he told me that he was going to work in a 
store in the city. I told him he had better 
stay in the country than to go to the 
crowded city where so many people are out 
of employment all the time. But he replied 
that it was all right for me to say that when 
my father owned all his property, while his 
was heavily mortgaged and it was too hard 
work to keep up the interest." 

**Well, just among ourselves, I think if 
Ezra worked a little more instead of hang- 
ing around the inn, drinking whiskey and 
smoking a pipe, he might have a little more 
money towards keeping up his interest," 
said Abner Dale. 

**Why, the last time I saw Ezra he was 
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quite a prosperous-looking young man. I'm 
afraid he has gotten in with some bad c<Hn- 
panions and they have led him astray. As 
I have always told yon, Ephraim, bad com- 
panions are worse than no companions at 
all. But I still believe if some one would 
take an interest in Ezra Keys and hold out 
a helping hand, that it is not yet too late 
for him to mend his ways and he may turn 
out all right in the end,'* said Mrs. Dale, 
who always tried to look on the bright side 
of everything. 

**I remember when Ezra^s father was a 
boy — and he was a pretty wild one at that 
— always plajdng tricks on some one. The 
time when I was courting your mother I 
went to see her as usual one evening and 
hitched my horse to the post in front of the 
house, and when I was ready to go home I 
went out to unhitch my horse and found, to 
my surprise, that he was gone. I thought 
maybe that some of the boys had hitched 
him somewhere near, but wanted to have 
some fun, seeing me look all around the 
place for him. After spending about fif- 
teen minutes looking around the yard and 
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bamSy carrying a lantern with me — ^for it 
was a very dark night — I decided the 
search was useless and made up my mind to 
walk home. The distance to my home 
seemed about twenty times as far as ever 
before. Finally, after stumbling along in 
the dark, I at last saw the light from my 
bedroom window gleaming out into the 
black night. But there, to my astonished 
eyes, stood my horse, at the gate, plainly 
visible from the light which shone out from 
my window. Ezra's father, the rascal, 
lived near me — so I found out afterward 
that he had driven my horse home for a 
joke on me, as well as to save himself a 
long walk to his home.'* 

When Abner Dale finished telling this 
joke, which had been played on him in his 
younger days, Ephraim said: 

*^Why, father, that was one of the best 
tricks that I ever heard of being played on 
a young man when he was courting. '* 

**Yes, Ephraim, and I remember how 
your mother and I used to laugh about it 
for quite a long time after it happened ; but 
I had almost forgotten about it until you 
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mentioned Ezra to-night. I shouldn't won- 
der if he was a good deal like his father 
was — *chip of the old block,' as they say.'' 

Then Ephraim inquired: ** What became 
of Ezra's father?" 

**I believe he joined the army and never 
came back to this part of the country. Some 
thought he was killed in the war. He was 
a reckless sort of fellow. I remember when 
he was a boy, he would handle a loaded gun 
as carelessly as any one would a cane. His 
widow and Ezra have always been poor, 
but you can't blame the boy too much, for 
his father did not set him a very good ex- 
ample. I remember he was so shiftless 
about his farm work that right in hajdng 
time he would stop work and go oflF on a 
fishing trip and would be away for three or 
four days while his work on the farm was 
left undone. And in the fall, when it was 
good weather to pick com, he would take it 
into his head to go oflF hunting instead of 
attending to farm work. So you see, Eph- 
raim, Ezra's father didn't bring up the boy 
right and this is the outcome of it. Never 
let a boy be idle or shiftless. It don 't pay. ' ' 
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**I guess you don't know what time it is, 
do youf inquired Mrs. Dale. 

' ' No. Is it late f ' ' asked Mr. Dale. 

**It's after ten o'clock and time we were 
all in bed and asleep," said Mrs. Dale. 

** Well, I guess it is, Muwer, but this talk 
refreshed my memory and I didn't think it 
was quite so late," replied Abner Dale, as 
they prepared to retire. 

This peaceful evening, with its innocent 
gossip, was but the prelude to the events 
already shaping themselves for the future. 



CHAPTER IL 



Cecilia's birthday. 



**Let us gather sweet May flowers 

From dewy fields and dusky bowers ; 

The house with blossoms trimmed and 

decked, 
We all must dance with joy unchecked, 
For month of May holds the birthday 
Of sweet Cecilia, bright and gay.'^ 

ECILIA DALE, Abner Dale's 
only daughter, was nearly 
eighteen years old. She was 
tall and graceful, very pretty, 
yet she had a very intellec- 
tual face for one so young, 
and one of a perfect oval, with a profile of 
classic regularity. Her hair was light 
brown, with golden streaks running 
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through it as if it had been kissed by the 
sun. There was depth of thought in her 
blue-gray eyes which, to a stranger, might 
have looked rather cold and piercing, 
while to those who knew her they 
seemed to light up and express kind- 
ness and constancy. She was always 
quite reticent, consequently did not make 
friends very easily: yet whenever the tie 
of friendship was formed, it was not easily 
broken. She preferred to have only a few 
friends, but they must prove themselves to 
be good and true ones. When a stranger 
met Cecilia, there was something about her 
that made one wish to know her better. 
She was unlike most schoolgirls either at 
her studies, or games, for whatever she did, 
she always did well, and entered into work 
or play with her whole spirit. 

Cecilia Dale attended the Young Ladies* 
Seminary at Spendthemon, and she was 
preparing to take the train for Hopeville 
Junction to spend the spring vacation of 
three weeks (the last two weeks in April 
and the first week of May) with her parents 
at Bestdale. 
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The greater number of the pupils at the 
Seminary were going to their homes to 
pass their vacation, yet three of Cecilia's 
best friends were obliged to remain at the 
Seminary till the long summer months of 
July and August before they could visit 
their homes. 

Cecilia, always kind and thoughtful of 
the other girls' pleasures, said: 

** Never mind, girls, some time I will in- 
vite you all to come to Eestdale and visit 
me. 

*'0h, how good of you, Cecilia 1" the 
three girls cried in chorus. 

**I must hurry or I'll miss my train!" 
Cecilia exclaimed. 

**Good.by, girls 1" 

**Good-by, Cecilia, and don't forget to 
write to us as soon as you reach home." 

Cecilia reached the station in time for 
the train. 

She was both happy and just a little sad, 
if those two conditions of mind are possi- 
ble at one time. Very happy and proud 
that she had improved her time so well in 
studying and working out difficult prob- 
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lems that there was hardly a doubt in her 
mind that she would not stand high in her 
class on graduation day, for she would be 
graduated in June. 

Thus she dreamed along until she was 
startled from her reverie by the conductor 
shouting through the door and close into 
her ear — Hopeville Junction. 

She alighted from the train and was met 
at the station by her brother Ephraim. 

**How do you do, Cecilia f I am so glad 
to see you. It seems such a long time since 
you were home for the Christmas holidays. 
Father and mother will be so pleased to 
have you home again, especially mother, 
for she says she has a surprise in store for 
you and she won^t tell me what it is. She 
says I must wait till you are told first. ^' 

Ephraim was five years older than Ce- 
cilia and there was very little resemblance 
between the brother and sister. Ephraim 
was very much like his mother. 

At one time he began the study of medi- 
cine, but soon gave it up to enter the Agri- 
cultural College, from which he was gradu- 
ated two years before. 
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He was always greatly interested in farm 
life, and said the tilling of the soil was the 
first occupation of man, and he enjoyed the 
close association with nature. 

They enjoyed the ride home and talked 
about the neighbors and the little occur- 
rences that sometimes happen to break up 
the otherwise dull routine of the quiet coun- 
try life. 

As they approached the gate, Caleb and 
the dog ran through the open door to greet 
Cecilia upon her arrival home. 

Caleb said : 

*^I am glad to see you home, Miss Ce- 
cilia I Muwer Dale thought it took you an 
awful long time to drive home from the 
Junction. '^ 

The dog Snap barked and wagged his 
tail to show that he, too, was pleased to see 
her. 

Mrs. Dale stood on the stoop ready to 
welcome Cecilia, and as she alighted from 
the carriage, embraced her with tears in 
her eyes. 

Cecilia said: 

** Mother, why are you crying f 
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"Why, child, I have been sitting by the 
window watching for you for the last fif- 
teen minutes, and I feared something had 
happened/' 

"Haste, Caleb, and call Pa.*' 

Father Dale came in from the field, kissed 
his daughter and said: 

"I am so happy to see my little girl home 
again. Let's sit right down and eat. You'll 
be glad, Cecilia, to get some of your moth- 
er's good home victuals." 

As they were all eating, Abner ejacu- 
lated: 

"I bet the board you have at school 
don't taste as good as these victuals here 
do." 

Ephraim spoke up and said: 

"Better all leave some room for that 
squash pie mother made this afternoon." 

"Maybe that pie was your secret, mother, 
but I found it out in the pantry." 

Mrs. Dale said: 

"Now, if you'll all keep quiet, I will tell 
the secret. You know, Cecilia, that next 
week, on Wednesday, will be your eigh- 
teenth birthday, so Pa and I made up our 
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minds to give you the happiest birthday of 
your life. 

''We have written to New York and in- 
vited your Uncle Alexander Cabot Alvan 
and Raphael, Aunt Elizabeth and the- two 
girls, Cassandra and Quintin. 

''They answered immediately that 
they'd all come, rain or shine, as they, too, 
wish to make this a happy event.'' 

"Why, mother, how delighted I am that 
you have planned this pleasant surprise for 
me. A mother always knows just what will 
please her daughter best. ' ' This was punc- 
tuated with a kiss. Cecilia continued : 

"Now, mother, there are three dear 
school friends of mine at Spendthemon,who 
live so far from their homes that they will 
have to spend these two weeks' vacation at 
the Seminary unless I invite them to come 
here for my birthday, and I should love to 
have them here to enjoy the good time with 
us. May I write and invite them, mother f ' ' 

"Of course you may, Cecilia, as I know 
your happiness will be more complete if 
you have some of your school friends 
here." 
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Two days later, Cecilia received letters 
from her school friends, saying that they 
would arrive at Restdale the next Tuesday. 

On Sunday, the Dale family attended the 
Episcopal Church at Hopeville Center, 
where nearly all the congregation had 
known Cecilia since she was a little girl. 

After service, Cecilia waited for a few 
minutes to talk with the Rector and some 
friends and neighbors. 

The Rector remarked to Mrs. Dale : 

** Why, it seems only a little while since I 
baptized Cecilia and then afterwards she 
was confirmed. Now she is getting to be 
quite a young lady.^' 

**Yes,'* Mrs. Dale replied, **time flies." 

The ride home from church was a very 
delightful one for the Dale family. Cecilia 
was very fond of violets and stopped in the 
woods to gather a bouquet of the sweet, 
wild, blue-eyed blossoms. 

In the aftemooij two of Cecilia's former 
schoolmates called to see her. They felt a 
little shy at first at meeting Cecilia, as they 
were afraid she might have some of the 
*' boarding-school airs" they had heard so 
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much about; but they were soon at ease 
upon finding Cecilia just the same girl that 
she used to be when she attended the little 
District School at West Hopeville. 

On Monday morning Cecilia's two cous- 
ins, Cassandra and Quintin, arrived from 
New York, and Cecilia was overjoyed 
at having them to visit her for a few 
days. 

The three giris made the old house ring 
with their merry laughter and happy 
voices. Cassandra was about the same age 
as Cecilia, and Quintin was three years 
younger. 

Then to make the giris still happier, Ce- 
cilia's three school friends, Elsa Grey, 
Bertha Morton and Esther Mead, arrived 
from Spendthemon in the afternoon. 

These girls were so elated over being in 
the country that Cecilia had hard work to 
keep tbem in the house long enough to meet 
the family. 

They wanted to see the cows, pigs and 
chickens and to ramble through the woods 
and do several other things all in one after- 
noon. Cecilia laughed at their enthusiasm 
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over everything pertaining to rural life and 
said: 

**Why, girls, one would think you were 
only going to stay one day at Restdale in- 
stead of a whole week/' 

**I should like to live in the country al- 
ways '^ exclaimed Esther, '*and I am going 
to ask papa to buy a pretty little place near 
here." 

On Tuesday, Cecilia's Uncle Alexander, 
Aunt Elizabeth and Cousin Raphael ar- 
rived from New York and Cecilia told her 
schoolmates what a lovely uncle she had. 
He was always so kind and liked to see 
young people have a good time, and often 
entered into their little games and sports 
with as much spirit as if he were a boy. 

After the happy greetings were over and 
the girls had chatted a while, they be- 
gan the preparations for the birthday 
party. 

On Wednesday morning, bright and 
early, Restdale was astir with the merry- 
makers, getting ready for the celebration 
of dear Cecilia's eighteenth birthday. Even 
Lem, usually slow and lazy, moved a trifle 
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faster in the excitement, and called aloud 
to Pete : 

**Say, Pete, which horse shall we hitch 
up to drive to the woods to get the ferns 
and wild flowers f 

**Wall, Lem, I guess we'll take Clip- 
tail '' 

*^No, Pete, we'll take Billy, for he'll 
stand still while we're gathering the flow- 
ers, and Cliptail would be just as likely to 
run away as not before the wagon was half 
filled!" 

**That Cliptail horse is sorter wild and 
ain't half broke, anyway." 
I After deciding to drive Billy, they 
started for the woods and gathered wild 
flowers, ferns and vines in abundance. 

They were very careful to select only the 
finest, as Lem said : 

**You know them city folks are here, and 
they're alius so perticler about how every- 
thing looks." 

As they were driving back to Restdale, 
one of the neighbors. Bill Gawkins (al- 
ways fond of asking questions and keep- 
ing himself informed about everything 
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going on around Hopeville) said to 
Pete: 

**Say, Pete, what's going on thet youVe 
gathered all them posies furf 

**Why, Bill, to-day is Miss Cecilia's 
birthday, and there's a lot of invited folks 
going to celebrate it at Restdale, so we've 
got these flowers to trim np the old house 
so it will look like a garden of posies all in 
bloom. 

**I tell you, Bill, it's going to be a pretty 
fine affair." 

**Wal, I swan, Pete!" exclaimed Bill. 

**I don't see no sense in making such a 
fuss over a birthday." 

**I reckon if Ab Dale had eight young 
uns like I hev, he wouldn't make such a big 
time every time one of 'em had a birthday 
— and I've been having birthdays myself 
nigh on to fifty-four years and sometimes I 
forgit all about 'em till they're over and 
gone." 

Then Sarah, his wife, who had overheard 
the conversation, remarked : 

**Wal, I heard 'em say thet Ab is tryin' 
to do jest whatever them city relations tell 
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him to do, so as to be as near like city folks 
as he can be." 

In the midst of the gossip about the 
Dales, Pete said to Lem : 

* * Come, drive along hnm, yon know we Ve 
got to get back and get started fur the 
Junction to meet the twelve o'clock train 
and git them provisions thet be coming 
f rum York/' 

As they drove in the yard at Restdale, 
the girls ran out to meet them, eager to 
begin the decorations, which promised to be 
verj'' elaborate. 

They commenced to build a canopy, with 
branches and twigs, till it looked like 
the dearest little arch imaginable, lead- 
ing from the front porch to the summer- 
house. 

Then they began to trim the summer- 
house with twigs and May flowers, their 
many hands soon completing it. Last of 
all, they trimmed the dear old house where 
Cecilia was bom and where she had par- 
ticipated in innumerable happy events 
since she was a little child. They lin- 
gered the longest in the dining-room, for 
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the collation was going to be elaborate 
and the decorations must be in keeping 
with it. 

After the honse was all trimmed to suit 
the young ladies they made haste to get 
dressed before the invited guests who lived 
in Hopeville should arrive. 

They were soon ready to receive their 
friends, and all looked very sweet and 
prettily dressed in their dainty, muslin 
frocks. 

The minute you looked into the girls' 
faces you could feel that a very enjoyable 
event was about to take place. 

Cecilia looked very animated, and her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as she greeted 
all the guests with a happy smile of wel- 
come to Restdale. 

To Restdale, the home of the good, 
staunch Dale family, who were among the 
most respected and honored people of the 
town. 

While the younger people were amusing 
themselves with games of croquet, tennis 
and other games on the lawn, the older peo- 
ple entertained themselves by conversation 
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about the little happenings of the country 
town. 

The afternoon passed very pleasantly 
and about seven o'clock all the guests were 
invited to enter the dining-room to partake 
of the birthday repast that had been pre- 
pared with so much care. 

The dining-room was beautiful in the 
afternoon with the gorgeous decorations, 
but with the table set, the sparkling cut- 
glass and shining silver it looked simply 
magnificent. In the center of the table was 
the large birthday cake with eighteen 
lighted candles upon it. As soon as all 
were seated some one called out: 

^^A toast for Cecilia/^ 

Her Uncle Alexander responded cheer- 
fully to the request as Cecilia had always 
been a great favorite of his since her child- 
hood. 

He was a fine-looking man of about fifty 
years of age, tall and portly, with gray hair 
and mustache. 

Every one was listening for what he was 
going to say, and he satisfied their curios- 
ity with the following poem : 
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''To you I dedicate these lines; 
Precious as jewels from the mines 
Your childish words have been to me, 
A f ull-blo\vn flower now I see ; 
You used to climb on uncle's knee, 
Chatter and laugh in childish glee 
At fairy stories I would tell, 
Till sleep closed eyes and broke the spell. 
Now youVe reached your eighteenth birth- 
day. 
Passed eighteen summers on Life's way; 
They have been happy, free from care. 
For light your heart has been as air. 
All of your friends here wish you well, 
But gave to me the tale to tell ; 
May coming birthdays be like this. 
None of its brightness ever miss ; 
Accept good wishes from all here. 
Sweet Cecilia, Cecilia, dear." 

At the closing line there was great ap- 
plause, and Cecilia responded: 

''This day, indeed, has been most happy 
and I heartily thank all my friends who 
have done so much toward making it a day 
long to be remembered by each and all of 
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us. I trust we may often meet here and 
enjoy many more equally as pleasant occa- 
sions as this one. I will now present you 
all with a little souvenir so that when you 
look at it you will be reminded of this, my 
eighteenth birthday, May third, nineteen 
hundred and four/^ 

The souvenirs which Cecilia distributed 
among her guests were very dainty and 
pretty. They were little hand-painted, 
white satin fans which each guest treas- 
ured as a memento of the happy birthday 
celebration. 

Soon the guests said ''Good-nighf 

The happy day over, and all at Restdale 
went to rest for the night. 

For several days afterward the country 
people around Hopeville were busy talking 
about Cecilia's birthday party. 

One gossip who was not invited was 
heard to remark, in a rather sarcastic tone: 

'*Ab Dale's daughter is gittin' to feel 
pretty big sence she's been ofif to boarding 
school, ain't she!" 

The neighbor asked : 

'* Why, what do you meant'' 
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**Why, I mean I wasn't invited to the 
birthday party, and I consider myself, and 
all the rest of my family, jest as good as 
the Dales, even if we ain't quite as well 
off." 

**It was very nice to celebrate it, I think, 
for she is a very pleasant and agreeable 
young lady, and I think it was all right. 
Here's a souvenir Cecilia gave me to re- 
member the day. She gave one to all her 
guests. Don 't you think it 's pretty f ' ' 

*'It's pretty enough, but what can you do 
with it! It's too small to use as a fan." 

** Why, it isn't to use ; it's only for a little 
keepsake," replied the neighbor. 

How dear those little keepsakes would 
become to those who had received them 
was to be learned later. 



CHAPTER in. 

abner's new horse. 

**In the eastern horizon breaks the day 
While the birds are singing their tuneful 

lay, 
The flowers are all wet with the sparkling 

dew, 
And sweet fragrance is shed on the fields 

anew: 
All nature feels itself in perfect tune; 
For this is the glorious month of June/' 

HOEVER has been in the 
country during the month of 
June, especially if he or she 
is a true lover of nature, has 
not failed to observe the 
perfect harmony which pre- 
vails in the atmosphere and the seeming 
love of nature which hovers over and en- 
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circles each growing tree, shrub, vine or 
plant. 

Kind nature, with her warm, soft 
breezes, refreshing showers and bright 
sunlight urges each plant and shrub to 
grow up to its perfection in beauty or use- 
fulness. 

The charm of country life is at its best 
this month — June, the month of roses. 

Restdale lawn was fragrant with the odor 
of the many, full-blossomed rose-bushes, 
and at the corner of the summer-house was 
a bush so beautiful and profuse in blossoms 
that it attracted the admiration of all pass- 
ers as they drove along the road in front 
of the house. It was a rare variety of moss 
rose — the petals were of a soft pink shade 
and very fine and delicately formed. 

Mrs. Dale prized this rose-bush above all 
the rest, and each June her most intimate 
friends received a bouquet from the treas- 
ured bush. 

Before the Alvan family returned to New 
York they talked with the Dales about tak- 
ing some of their city friends as boarders 
for the summer. Fortunately, the Dales 
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were in very good circumstances, so at first 
objected to the proposition of taking board- 
ers or ''paying guests,'* as the Alvans in- 
formed them was a more refined way of ex- 
pressing it. 

It was the Alvans' intention to live at 
Hopeville Center for the summer, so they 
were especially anxious to have some of 
their city friends near them at Eestdale. 
Mrs. Alvan, Mrs. Dale's sister, said: 

*'Now, Abner, I wish you would do me a 
special favor by accommodating my 
friends. You will find them very nice peo- 
ple and that they will make very little 
trouble for you; in fact, after they have 
been here a few days I know you will tell 
me that it is a pleasure to entertain them." 

Abner looked very thoughtful for a mo- 
ment or two and then replied : 

**Well, if Charity is willing, I guess I 
ought to be, too." 

So it was decided to accommodate the Al- 
van 's city friends. Then Abner Dale said: 

''Why, Charity, I never thought of it a 
minute ago, but I'll have to buy another 
horse for the city folks to drive around. 
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You know they 11 want to go out for a ride 
every day and Billy and Cliptail will have 
enough work this summer with all the 
ploughing, cultivating and getting in the 
hay. 

*'0f course, the oxen can do a good deal 
of the heavy work, but even then I'll need 
another horse. 

**If we're going to take boarders at all, 
we might just as well start in the right way 
first as last.'* 

'*Ah, Abner, didn't you read Edwin 
Gainer's advertisement in the Hopeville 
Chronicle this weekt" 

**No, Muwer. Have you got the news- 
paper there so I can look it over and see 
how it reads?" 

**Here it is, Abner." 

He read in large print the following ad- 
vertisement: 

FOR SALE— A FINE, YOUNG, BAY 
FILLY; FAST ROADSTER, SOUND, 
GENTLE AND METTLE TO THE 
BONE ; OWNER OFFERS AT A SACRI- 
FICE. EDWIN GAINER. 
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**Muwer, that sounds as if that might be 
a pretty good horse for me, I'll go up to 
Gainers' this afternoon and take a look at 
it, anyway. You know I don't have to buy 
it if it doesn't suit me." 

Mrs. Dale said: 

**Abner, you're a pretty good judge of 
horses yourself, and the horse-dealer that'll 
beat you will have to be a pretty smart one, 
I reckon! Don't you remember that trot- 
ter we owned once (Goldenrod was her 
name), and how she won first prize at the 
Hopeville Fair, and how loudly all the 
neighbors applauded you when she came 
under the wire first!'' 

**I tell you, I remember it well. Charity. 
I rather guess I've owned some mighty 
good horses in my day. Haven't been 
ashamed to match up my horses against the 
best ones in this old town,'* 

**Well, good-by, Abnerl I wish you 
good luck this time, too, and I expect 
to see you coming home to-night with 
a pretty fine-looking animal," Charity ex- 
claimed. 

As Abner drove Billy up the road on the 
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way to Edwin Gainer's, he thus solilo- 
quized to himself: 

**I don't know much about this horse 
dealer, Edwin Gainer, but I have heard it 
said that he's a regular sharper and usu- 
ally succeeds in getting the better part of 
the bargain. I know he sold a horse to Na- 
than Kenneth last spring that was good for 
nothing, and Kenneth paid a big price for 
it at that. Of course, Nathan wasn't much 
of a judge of horses, so got pretty badly 
taken in. He isn 't going to get ahead of me 
or my name isn't Abner Dale. As I told 
Muwer this morning, I'm going to get one 
of those round-ribbed, well-built, sleek- 
looking horses that'll make all the neigh- 
bors look some when I drive along." 

He talked to himself in this strain till he 
reached the horse dealer's farm. As he 
drove through the gate he saw a very ordi- 
nary-looking man standing in the stable 
door, and inquired : 

**Are you Mr. Gainer?" 

''Wal, I reckon that sounds like part of 
my name. I'm Ed Gainer, horse jockey 
and horse dealer. Guess I know about all 
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thet's to be known about horse-flesh. Now, 
what's your name, and what can I do for 
your* 

**I'm Mr. Abner Dale of Restdale, West 
Hopeville. I read your advertisement in 
the Hopeville Chronicle, and as I'm look- 
ing for a good horse, thought I'd drive up 
here and look at yours." 

**You're in the right place, sir, and I'll 
just trot out one of the finest pieces of 
horse-flesh thet you ever set your eyes on. 
One thet can paw the turf, you bet ; trots a 
mile in two-forty and at the same time she's 
as gentle as a kitten. My wife cried like a 
baby this morning when she knew I was 
going to let her go. Land of Qosham, she's 
a beaut! Wait till you see her, Ab (in Ed 
Gainer's excitement over a sale he called 
the old gentleman Ab), and you'll want to 
hold the reins over her back right away." 

He slapped Abner on the shoulder and 
then ran into the stable for the horse. 

Mr. Dale was a little surprised at all this 
familiarity, but presumed it was the way 
with horsemen, so said nothing. 

After all this glib talking on the part of 
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Ed Gainer, Mr. Dale's curiosity was 
aroused and soon gratified by seeing Ed 
leading toward him one of the finest-look- 
ing beasts he had ever seen. 

She was of medium size ; of a beautiful 
bay color; held her head high as if full of 
spirit and pride. Surely, the owner of such 
a horse might well prize his possession. 

Abner gazed at her for a minute, speech- 
less with admiration, then asked, after look- 
ing at her teeth and examining her care- 
fully: 

**What price have you set on that filly t 
Go easy now! I ain't a millionaire, you 
know; not by a long shot.'' 

**Wal, I'll let you have her fur jest two 
hundred bones in cold cash. How does 
that suit your pocketbookl She's worth 
five hundred if she's worth a dollar, but 
jest now I'm a leetle shy on the coin, so I've 
put the price right down to hard pan. 
Couldn't git much lower than thet, 
could I!" 

Abner hesitated a moment, then said : 

**I'm afraid that's a little higher than I 
can afford to pay." 
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''But look, old man, at what you're get- 
tin' for your *mon.' She's sound as a dol- 
lar; hain't got no spavin, ringbone nor 
blemish of any kind. 

''See how she paws the turf, ready fur a 
canter this very minute, and I drove her 
thirty miles this mornin'. I tell you, there's 
no tire-out to thet horse. You drive most 
any of the horses around these parts thirty 
miles at a stretch and they'll come hum 
clean tuckered out and as wet as drowned 
rats!" Ed Gainer exclaimed, with several 
gestures and slaps on Mr. Dale's shoul- 
ders. 

By this time Mr. Dale felt he'd better 
seize the opportunity of getting such a good 
horse, so he, although a little reluctantly, 
handed out the two hundred dollars to 
Gainer. 

He was going to lead the new horse be- 
hind the wagon and drive Billy, but Ed 
Gainer said better harness up "Transpar- 
ent" (that was the horse's name) to the 
wagon and lead Billy — so that was the way 
he started for home. 

The new horse seemed to be all nerve and 
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ambition, trotted right up the hills and 
down along the level stretches of road till 
Abner reached home. 

Billy was tired out, but Transparent was 
as fresh as when she departed from her 
late owner's stable. 

Mrs, Dale was the first one to see the ap- 
proach of Mr. Dale with his newly pur- 
chased treasure. 

She exclaimed, as he entered the yard : 

*'0h, Abner; that is a beautiful horse, 
isn't it? I'm so sorry Cecilia had to go 
back to school before you came home with 
her. I know she would want to put the 
saddle on her right away and take a canter 
through the woods. What a fine-looking 
animal ! Seems to hold her head high as if 
she had lots of pride ! What is her name, 
Abner T" 

** Transparent," replied Mr. Dale." 

** Transparent I Seems like such a queer 
name for a horse, doesn't it, Abner I" said 
Mrs. Dale. 

**Yes, Muwer, I thought so, too; and 
when I remarked to Ed Gainer that it was 
$ucb an odd name, he said : 
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** *I suppose you'd like to have her 
called ** Daisy,'* ** Bluebell'' or **Moming- 
Glory," some sich name as that. But I tell 
you once more, she ain't no common horse 
and hain't got no common name.' " 

**Well, Abner, if the horse is all right, it 
doesn't matter much about the name." 

The horse was unharnessed and led into 
the stable, where she was duly inspected by 
Ephraim and all the hired help of the farm. 

Lem remarked to Pete, as they went in 
to supper that night : 

* ' Say, Pete, thet new horse looks pretty 
well now, but wait till it draws four or five 
of them city boarders around for a few days 
— eh, Pete? Won't be quite so fat and 
sleek then, I guess." 

Naturally, for the next few days the 
principal topic of conversation at Restdale 
was the new horse. Loudly they sung 
Transparent 's praises. All except Abner 
— he didn't say much, but looked rather 
sober. 

Charity said to Abner one morning about 
two weeks after the purchase of Trans- 
parent : 
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*'You don't say much about the new 
horse, Abnert What's the reason!'* 

*'WelI, to tell you the truth, Muwer, I 
got taken in pretty badly on that horse. It 
doesn't seem to have scarcely any strength 
now. Seems as if it had sorter caved in. 
Ed Gainer called it Transparent. Now, I 
begin to think it is a pretty good name, for 
if she grows as thin in the next week as she 
has in the last she'll be so thin you can see 
daylight through her. Her body is growing 
small and her head looks twice as big as 
when I bought her. I've made up my mind, 
Muwer, once for all, to let them horse jock- 
eys alone. You can't believe a word they 
say. If I could get a chance to trade her off 
for a good cow I'd do it to-morrow. She'll 
never be able to get through the work this 
summer. Hain't hardly got strength to 
drag one foot after the other now. Looks 
like she needed some one behind her to push 
her along. Horse jockeys, Muwer, have a 
way of fixing up horses to sell. I've heard 
say they gave 'em some kind of a drug that 
fattens 'em up so they look round, and it 
gives a nice sleek coat, too. Then after 
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you stop giving them the drug they run 
right down. I'm going to get rid of that 
horse just as soon as I can, for I'm 
ashamed to drive her any more.'^ 

*'Now, cheer up, Abner, don't feel so blue 
about the horse. You know we're going to 
Spendthemon to-morrow to see Cecilia 
graduate from the Seminary, and that 
ought to make you feel happy, if nothing 
else." 

''I know, Muwer, but it makes me feel 
bad when I think how I've been taken in." 

The next day, Mr. and Mrs. Dale and 
Ephraim took the train for Spendthemon 
to witness the graduation exercises at the 
Young Ladies' Seminary. The pupils en- 
tertained their parents and friends in a 
very commendable manner — ^with vocal and 
instrumental solos, readings and recita- 
tions. Chief among the readings was an 
original essay by Cecilia Dale, which won 
the hearty applause of all present. 

She chose for her subject '* Graduation 
Day," and all who listened to the reading 
were simply charmed with the manner in 
which it was delivered. 
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She treated the subject in her own origi- 
nal way; told of the anticipation with which 
the average girl looks forward to gradua- 
tion; the preparation of studying for 
months in advance of the day, not with a 
selfish motive to excel the other pupils, but 
with a desire to bring out the intellect 
which she individually possessed, either in 
essay or song — so that her parents may 
feel proud of their daughter, and if sacri- 
fices have been made to afford her the ad- 
vantages of a good education, as they lis- 
tened to their daughter's voice in song, 
recitations, or readings, those parents may 
feel well paid for the sacrifice; feel joy- 
ous that they will once more welcome into 
their homes, which often, in the pupil's ab- 
sence when at school, have seemed a little 
lonely and cheerless, those daughters with 
finely cultivated manners and broadened 
intellects. 

As Cecilia closed her essay the large old 
hall rang and re-echoed with the applause 
of the listeners. 

Abner and Charity Dale had good reason 
to feel proud of Cecilia, as they accompan- 
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ied her home after the closing of the 
exercises. She was all they could have 
desired. 

Cecilia was happy when she reached 
Eestdale, for she had been longing for the 
rest from her studies, which had been very 
hard before she felt that she was prepared 
for the examination which she passed so 
well that she had brought credit upon her- 
self and praise from her teachers, family 
and friends. 

When she saw the familiar scenes around 
Eestdale she felt very cheerful, for she 
knew she had a pleasant summer before 
her. 

Now her school life was over, being very 
fond of nature, she was planning many 
pleasant walks and drives through the 
country she loved so well, fresh searches 
for wild flowers and plants which she en- 
joyed studying, for she was quite a botanist 
and could tell you the species of nearly all 
flowers and plants and to what botanical 
family they belonged. 

She was also fond of horseback riding, 
and the people af Hopeville would soon 
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again see her ride on her handsome 
bay horse, sitting well in her saddle, as 
Billy cantered along the shady, country 
roads. 

She would be a welcome guest at all the 
little summer picnics and lawn parties in 
and around the vicinity of Hopeville. The 
young people of the town had missed her 
from their little gatherings while she had 
been away at the Spendthemon Seminary, 
and now that she had returned home no 
party would be complete without Ce- 
cilia's charming presence. 

Cecilia won her way into all hearts by 
her rather quiet, unassuming manner and 
was quite a favorite among all in Hope- 
ville. 

That evening Mrs. Dale said to her 
daughter : 

*'Now, Cecilia, you must take a good rest 

, for a few days, for you know you have been 

studying nearly all the time for the past 

few weeks and you need more sleep than 

you have been having lately.'* 

*'Very well, mother; I begin to feel 
rested already here in good old Restdale, 
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and I have only been home a few hours," 
said Cecilia. 

But the time was to come when Restdale 
would be all too restful for the young girl. 



CHAPTER IV. 

**FoTJBTH OP July Celebbation." 

**Ye who a patriotic spirit have, 
And the firecracker so often lighted brave, 
Now before all show your depth of feeling. 
With noise of cannon's roar and guns 

pealing, 
For this is the land of sweet liberty, 
America's land, the land of the free/* 



,HE Alvans had arrived from 
New York to spend the sum- 
mer at their beautiful resi- 
dence at Hopeville Center. 

It was an ideal summer 
home for a city gentleman's 
family. 

The tall old elms surrounding the quaint 
little cottage lent a cool, shady appearance 
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to the lawn which made it look a very in- 
viting place to while away the warm, sul- 
try days of the summer. 

The vine-covered summer-house looked 
like a cosy little nest just built purposely 
for one to sit in and enjoy reading an in- 
teresting book. 

The spot most loved by Ulysses Raphael 
Alvan was a little nook several rods from 
the house, down by a babbling brook, which 
seemed to linger for a second on its way to 
laugh and play with the stones, and then 
glide smoothly along to meet the river a 
few miles to the south of Hopeville. 

Ulysses Raphael was of an artistic tem- 
perament and loved to sit under the weep- 
ing willows by the water's edge and paint 
little landscapes of beauty here and there 
as he gazed around him. The graceful, 
weeping willow branches swaying in the 
summer breeze seemed to his artistic mind 
like gentle friends, bidding him never to be 
rough and boisterous, but always to be kind 
and tender-hearted. The birds, too, seemed 
friendly towards him, for they cheerily 
sang as he put on the canvas a bit of blue 
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sky here or a grassy plot there. Some- 
times when feeling tired he lay down on the 
soft, green grass by the brook's edge to rest 
and the music of the little running brook 
soon lulled him to sleep. 

Ulysses Raphael found friends in all na- 
ture. The blue sky, the sin^ng birds, the 
green grass and the rill were all his friends, 
and they ever proved true and kind to him. 
He was never lonely when near to nature's 
heart in this dreamy, restful spot. 

The Alvans were hardly settled in their 
country home when Cecilia invited Cas- 
sandra, Quintin and Ulysses Raphael to 
go over to Restdale to spend the afternoon. 
They were eager to go, and did not need a 
second invitation, for these young people 
always had good times together. 

They had a very happy afternoon, and in 
the evening Mr. and Mrs. Alvan came to 
take them home. 

During the conversation of the evening 
Mr. Alvan asked Mr. Dale how they were 
getting along with the boarders. 

**0h, very nicely indeed!'' Abner said. 
"They're no trouble at all. We like Mr. and 
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Mrs. Douglas St. Thomas, their daughter 
Rebecca and the two boys, George and An- 
drew, so much.** (Rebecca was eighteen 
and made a nice companion for Cecilia, 
while George was twelve and Andrew ten 
years old.) 

**I see you Ve got another new horse, Ab- 
ner,** said Mr. Alvan. 

**Tes, Alexander, I swopped Transpar- 
ent for a cow last week — I lost quite a lot 
of money on her. I told you the other day 
how I got taken in. I made up my mind 
this time to buy a horse I knew something 
about, so I bought this one (we call him 
Dandy) from a neighbor. I know he*s all 
right, for IVe seen him grow up from a 
little colt.'* 

*'I*m glad youVe got such a good horse 
now,** said Alexander. 

Then Abner continued : 

**He*s gentle; takes a good jog along and 
the boarders like him. He ain*t very fast, 
but when boarders go out pleasure-riding 
they don*t want to go as fast as if they were 
on a train of cars. They like to drive 
slowly, for they say they can admire the 
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picturesque scenery so much better. They 
tell me how it rests their eyes and quiets 
their nerves to see the green fields and 
breathe the pure, fresh air at Restdale. I 
guess they are right, Alexander. I know I 
shouldn't want to live in New York myself. 
It would be too noisy for me. My brains 
couldn't stand if 

**WelL Abner, after the noise of the 
stock market in Wall Street, I'm just as 
glad as they are to get away from it all. 
The strain that's on my mind sometimes 
almost drives me mad. You see, one day 
stocks are 'way up high and maybe the 
next day they'll drop several points. The 
uncertainty of it all is very trying on a 
man's mind. Ulysses Raphael, my boy, is 
only twenty, yet he often attempts to per- 
suade me to give up stocks and live here the 
whole year around. He says he don't think 
it's quite an honest way of getting money." 

**Well, what do you think about that 
yourself, Alexander?" asked Abner. 

** Lately, I haven't felt quite right about 
it ; maybe the boy's way of thinking is right 
after all. But I'll have to stay in it a little 
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longer before I'll have money enough to 
retire on.'' 

Then Abner said to Alexander: 

'*My boy Ephraim has got a lot of curi- 
ous ideas about scientific farming since he 
graduated from that Agricultural College. 
He upsets my plans a good many times by 
telling me this or that wouldn't be scien- 
tific. Then I just come right out plain and 
tell him my way of farming is good enough 
for me and was for my father and grand- 
father before me. I tell him if I'd bought 
all the new-fangled machinery that's ad- 
vertised for making work easy, I'd have a 
big mortgage on my shoulders for him to 
lift when I am gone. 

**But, Alexander, we both have got good 
boys, and I reckon they'll both come out all 
right in the end." 

At the close of this remark, Alexander 
Cabot Alvan told Mrs. Alvan, Raphael and 
the girls to get ready to return home. 

Before they left, Mr. Dale informed them 
that he was going to have the customary 
*' Fourth of July" celebration and invited 
them to come. 
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He said: **IVe invited all of the lineal 
descendants of our noble ancestor, Wm. 
Holbarton. Ton know Wm. Holbarton was 
a Revolutionary soldier. Some of them 
live quite a distance away, but they've had 
an invitation since last Fourth of July be- 
sides the one I wrote last week, so they'll 
be sure to come. I wouldn't let the Fourth 
pass without some recognition to let people 
see that the patriotic blood that ran 
through the veins of Wm. Holbarton still 
lives in his descendants, and I hope will 
live forever." 

Mr. Alvan thanked Mr. Dale and prom- 
ised to help celebrate the Fourth at Eest- 
dale. 

Then the Alvans said good night to all 
and drove home to Hopeville Center. 

Abner Dale usually held his purse- 
strings tightly, but for this occasion he 
spent money freely. He drove up to Hope- 
ville Center and bought so many groceries 
and provisions that the little storekeeper's 
breath was nearly taken away. He bought 
as much in one day as the storekeeper 
sometimes sold in two weeks. He also pur- 
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chased firecrackers, pin-wheels, skyrockets, 
Roman candles and other fireworks, that he 
should lack nothing for the memorable 
day's celebration. 

Ulysses Raphael, too, helped with the 
supply of the illuminations. He sent to 
New York for the largest firecrackers that 
are manufactured, and for some Japanese 
lanterns to decorate the summer-house. 

Everything was in readiness in due time 
and the invited guests who lived at a dis- 
tance began to arrive on July third, while 
those who lived nearby arrived early in the 
afternoon of the ''Fourth.'' 

About four o'clock all assembled on the 
spacious lawn at Restdale to enjoy a real 
old-fashioned clambake. 

When they were all seated around the 
table, Abner asked a blessing. After- 
wards they all rose to drink the toast to the 
memory of Wm. Holbarton. As the wine 
glasses clinked, some one called for a 
speech, and the Hon. Wm. Holbarton Sco- 
field rose to the occasion. 

He was a direct lineal descendant of Wm. 
Holbarton, an ex-judge from a New Eng- 
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land town, tall, portly, with gray hair, 
heavy, bushy eyebrows, broad forehead; in 
fact, of a very prepossessing appearance 
for a gentleman of sixty-five years. Every 
one listened attentively for the oration. 

Speaking in a loud, clear voice, he deliv- 
ered these eloquent words : 

**A11 present are familiar with the his- 
tory of the American Revolution and know 
how bravely the American soldiers fought 
against the tyranny of Great Britain; 
against the injustice of taxation without 
representation in Parliament, and other un- 
just laws imposed upon the American 
colonists. We remember Patrick Henry, 
the brave young lawyer who said, in speak- 
ing in a Virginia Assembly, in regard to 
the Stamp Act, 'Csesar had his Brutus, 
Charles I his Cromwell, and George III 
may profit by their example.' It was the 
love of freedom and liberty that inspired 
our soldiers to fight and win this glorious 
independence which we all enjoy. Every 
true, loyal American citizen feels his heart 
thrill with enthusiasm when he thinks of 
the great victory won. To-day, July 4, 
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1904, we once more celebrate the anniver- 
sary of that first Independence Day, July 4, 
1776, when the old bell in the State House 
at Philadelphia rang out our first inde- 
pendence to our land and the inhabitants 
thereof. We especially should celebrate it 
to-day in loving memory of our noble an- 
cestor, Wm. Holbarton, who was of our own 
flesh and blood and one of the bravest sol- 
diers in the Eevolution. He left his home 
and friends; joined a small company of 
men called * Householders,* and fought at 
Mutton Lane and Black Eock. As the past 
generations have honored the name and 
memory of Wm. Holbarton, may this gen- 
eration and the generations to come pay 
high honors to such a brave man. When 
we look upon the American Flag with its 
beautiful stars and stripes, may we not for- 
get that it was bought with the price of 
blood and the cost was great. Let us not 
only celebrate the day with the noise of 
guns and the roar of cannon, but also with 
true thankfulness in our hearts that we 
are permitted to live in freedom and liberty 
in the United States of America, a coun- 
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try which holds her head high and strong 
as one of the proud nations of the earth." 

Wm. Holbarton Scofield was loudly ap- 
plauded after delivering this speech, as 
every one felt in those words he had ex- 
pressed their true sentiments, for he spoke 
with the enthusiasm of a true, loyal patriot, 
and he felt and made others feel every 
word he said. 

Mr. St. Thomas sat near Mr. Dale at the 
table and turned to him, saying: 

**Mr. Dale, I must congratulate you on 
the fine manner in which you celebrated 
this memorable occasion. Why, when Mr. 
Scofield finished speaking I wanted to stand 
right up and shout, 'The Stars and Stripes 
forever I* 

"After all, Mr. Dale, you country peo- 
ple enjoy yourselves just as well as we city 
people do. I don't know but better.** 

Then the clams were served and they 
were simply delicious, baked on some 
stones that Pete had piled up for that pur- 
pose early that morning. It was a truly 
rural feast on the charming old lawn at 
Bestdale. 
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The young people could hardly wait for 
the evening to come, so anxious were they 
to set oflf their fireworks. The night was 
perfect; no thunder showers to hinder the 
display of illuminations. The summer- 
house, hung with Japanese lanterns, looked 
for all the world like a fairy's castle. 

Abner Dale had an old cannon on the 
lawn in front of the house and on every 
Fourth he fired it off and brought out some 
rusty muskets that were used in the bloody 
battles of the war to show his relatives the 
old relics he had preserved for so many 
years. 

The Dales had such a grand display of 
fireworks that one time during the evening 
one of the neighbors who saw the red lights 
burning, came around to see if any of the 
buildings were on fire. 

** There's none of the buildings on fire,'' 
said Abner Dale, '*but we've all got the 
fire of enthusiasm burning in our hearts 
and trying to show the neighbors that some 
of the good old blood of the Revolutionary 
days still courses through our veins. 

**Why, the people who can't get up a 
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little excitement at celebrating the Fourth 
of July don^t deserve to live in this glori- 
ous country of ours/* 

When the fireworks were all exhausted 
the relatives departed for their several 
homes after receiving another invitation to 
spend the next Fourth of July at Restdale 
— an invitation which was always accepted 
without much urging on the part of the 
Dales, for an invitation to any celebration 
or entertainment at Restdale always meant 
a good time to the fortunate guest. 

The next week, Abner Dale said to Pete, 
Lem and Caleb : 

**Now, weVe had our celebration and 
we^ll have to get to work at the haying to- 
day, for the crop is good this year, and I 
always like to get my hay in the bams early 
in the summer before it gets dried up. One 
reason my cattle and horses always look in 
good condition is because I feed them the 
best of hay and good grain with it/* 

So Pete and Lem hitched up Billy and 
Cliptail to the mowing-machine and went 
down to the Brook Meadow to start mow- 
ing the hay. 
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Caleb went along with them, so that if 
anything was wanted from the house or 
bam he could run for it and save the men's 
time. 

Pete rode on the machine, and after he 
had been around the meadow about a dozen 
times called out to Caleb : 

**Say, Caleb, run up to the bam and 
bring down the monkey-wrench. IVe got 
to tighten up one of these bolts, and, Caleb, 
bring Lem and me a drink of cider out of 
that new barrel we just tapped on the west 
side of the cellar, right next to the vinegar 
barrel. Don't make a mistake and fill up 
the jug from the wrong barrel.'* 

In a few minutes Caleb came running 
with the monkey-wrench in one hand and 
the jug of cider in the other. 

**Thet's pretty good *shake-the-pork-bar- 
rel remedy,' isn't it, Pete!" said Lem. 

** Yes, 'tis that. But why do you call the 
cider *shake-the-pork-barrel remedy!' " 
exclaimed Pete, in surprise at the name. 

**Well, I'll tell you the reason, Pete. 
When the cider has worked so it begins to 
bite your tongue a little as it goes down, I 
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always make an excuse to go into the cellar 
as often as I can to shake the pork-barrel 
so the pork won't get rusty and at the same 
time, on the quiet, I watch more perticuler 
how the cider's keeping." 

Pete laughed at Lem's joke and said : 

" 'Tis a pretty good remedy for haying 
time and a medicine that ain't hard to take, 
either." 

**Did you notice that fine flavor the cider 
has, Pete!" 

**Yes, Lem; tastes as if there was some- 
thing put in it besides apple juice." 

**Wal, to begin with, it was an empty 
whiskey barrel, you know; cider alius keeps 
best in them kind of barrels, and then, be- 
sides, I put in a pound of raisins to make it 
still better." 

They finished mowing about noon and 
went up to the bam to feed the horses and 
then went into the house for dinner. 

The sun was very hot and the hay soon 
**made," so that Caleb rode on the horse- 
rake and raked it up in long rows for the 
men to roll into heaps. About four o'clock 
Lem drove the oxen with the cart, on which 
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had been placed a large rigging, to cart the 
hay into the bam. 

Mr. St. Thomas came out into the newly 
mown meadow with his camera and took a 
snapshot of the oxen drawing the load of 
hay, with Caleb and Pete riding on it and 
Lem following behind carrying a pitchfork 
over his shoulder. As the heavy load of 
hay was drawn into the bam, George and 
Andrew St. Thomas ran out from the sum- 
mer-house to see it unloaded on the mow, 
and every few minutes they begged Lem 
and Pete to let them have a pitchfork so 
they could help unload the hay. 

In the evening Abner Dale remarked to 
Charity: 

*'I guess, Muwer, we^l finish haying in 
a couple of weeks, if the weather holds 
good. What a big crop of hay grew on that 
new-seeded piece this year I I tell you, it 
pays to reseed a meadow pretty often if 
you want to cut big hay.** 

Sometimes people plant more than they 
realize when they sow their seed. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE HOLIDAY MONTH. 

** Fling aside all work, care and worry, 
Go to the country in a hurry ; 
For this is the .dear vacation fine, 
Long letters write home, line upon line. 
Of beauty you find in fields so green 
And skies the brightest you've ever seen/^ 

^HE month of August is the gala 
month for vacations at Hope- 
ville. 

Alexander Cabot Alvan, 
who during the eariy part of 
the summer only stayed in 
Hopeville from Friday night till Monday 
morning, decided to spend the entire month 
at Hopeville. 

Mr. Douglas St. Thomas, whose business 
interests in New York made it necessary 
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for him to be in the city from Monday till 
Saturday, was persuaded by his friend, Mr. 
Alvan, to also remain all the time during 
August at Restdale. They planned hunt- 
ing expeditions, fishing parties and various 
other outdoor spori; for the last month of 
their vacations. 

Cecilia, Cassandra and Quintin, too, 
were having their share of sports. The 
warm sun was shining brightly in a cloud- 
less sky, yet cool and happy under the shade 
of the old elms at Alexander Alvan 's home 
were these three girls, with a few of their 
young friends, enjoying a game of croquet. 

As the last ball went under the wicket 
and hit the stake, Mrs. Alvan called the 
girls into the dining-room, where she had 
a five o^clock tea prepared for them. The 
appetizing dainties were well relished by 
the girls after their game. 

The next party for these young ladies 
was a tennis party at Cecilia *s home. Rest- 
dale. 

Ulysses Raphael cared more for his art 
than any of his family realized. He was 
really in love with it; so much so that he 
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thought it a waste of time to be playing 
games of sport, and never took part in any 
game unless especially urged to do so. 

One afternoon the Hopeville baseball 
team played against the Spendthemon at 
Hopeville Center and Ephraim vras pitcher 
for the H. B, B. T/s, 

Naturally, Mr. Alvan was quite inter- 
ested in the game, being fond of all sports, 
so he and Mr. St. Thomas, who was the cap- 
tain, promised to give the Hopeville team 
new baseball outfits, from caps to shoes, if 
they beat the Spendthemons. 

It was a lively game from start to finish, 
and the spectators loudly cheered the 
Hopeville baseball team when they won. 

When Ephraim reached home, Abner 
asked: 

**Well, my boy, did you beat the Spend- 
themons!*' 

**I should say we did, father. Why, the 
Spendthemons know about as much about a 
game of baseball as a girl does. Their 
pitcher throws a ball like an old woman, 
and some of their team run about as fast as 
an old horse, lame on two legs, could run.'* 
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**I*m glad you won, my boy; I*m proud 
of it/' said Abner. 

** Why, father, every little while there is 
a long article in the Spendthemon papers 
about what a crackerjack team they are, 
and the catcher told me only to-day that 
they belonged to the National League. 
Now, I know better than that. The League 
would be ashamed to have such players in 
it. I guess they'll keep pretty much quiet 
for awhile after the way we beat them to- 
day. You know, father, 'most all of those 
Spendthemon fellows are ink-slingers in 
the banks there, and think they know a 
whole lot, but when we country chaps licked 
them to-day they felt pretty small, and 
wanted to take the first train they could 
catch for Spendthemon." 

'* There is an old saying, Ephraim, 
* Whatever you do, do well.' It applies to 
play as well as to work. By the way, Eph- 
raim, you didn't tell me how many innings 
you played nor what the score was." 

** Why, father, it was a 'clean sweep.' We 
played a rattling good game of nine in- 
nings, and the score was ten to nothing." 
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The Hopeville Chronicle printed the next 
day the account of the game, and gave it a 
great deal of space; made some very flat- 
tering reports regarding Mr. St. Thomas 
as captain, and Mr. Alvan as umpire. 

After the excitement of the baseball 
game somewhat subsided, the Alvans and 
Dales, with their city boarders, went fish- 
ing to Lake Ketcham, a small lake situated 
about four miles from West Hopeville. 

The Alvan family drove over to Eestdale 
early in the morning to start for the lake 
with the Dales. They all carried with them 
several baskets of good things for the 
luncheon, and anticipated quite a delightful 
picnic. On the way to the lake they all 
talked about how many fish they would 
catch, and wondered if George and Andrew 
St. Thomas had dug enough worms for 
bait. 

They reached the lake about ten o'clock 
and immediately hired some rowboats and 
went out on the water to try their luck. 
They separated and went to different parts 
of the lake. 

At first the fish nibbled at the bait and 
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then swam away without getting caught on 
the hooks. 

Finally, Ephraim and the girls rowed to 
a part of the lake where Ephraim said he 
always had good luck. 

He told the girls to keep very still and 
stop laughing, and he would show them 
how to fish. He put a good-sized worm on 
the hook, threw the line over the side of 
the boat, and waited for developments. 
Soon he felt something pulling at the line, 
and drew in a fine large trout. 

**Ohl that^s a real beauty 1'^ exclaimed 
Cecilia. 

**Now let me try my luck, Ephraim, but 
you must bait my hook for me, because I'm 
afraid to do that,*' continued Cecilia. 

**OhI Cecilia, you'd never make a good 
fisherman unless you do the whole. I bet 
if you do catch a fish you'll be afraid to 
take it off the hook when you land it in the 
boat," said Ephraim. 

** Don't you make fun of me, and spoil 
my luck, Ephraim," said Cecilia. 

After waiting patiently for a few min- 
utes she felt something pulling at the hook. 
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**0h, girls I'* she said, turning to Cas- 
sandra and Quintin, **I've caught such a 
big fish I It seems so heavy I can scarcely 
pull it in I^* 

**Let me have your pole, and I'll land 
him for you,'* said Ephraim. 

He exerted quite an amount of strength, 
and, to the surprise of all, drew in, not a 
fish, but a turtle. 

They laughed for several minutes over 
Cecilia's fishing, and then heard Mrs. 
Dale calling everybody to row their 
boats to the shore, as luncheon was 
ready. She did not have to repeat 
the invitation, for everyone had an enor- 
mous appetite after the morning's ride, 
in addition to the two or three hours of 
fishing. 

They gathered around the tablecloth, 
spread out on the ground in the shady 
woods at the border of the lake. 

The eatables consisted of cold chicken, 
>J)iscuits, blackberry pie, cookies, and the 
fresh, ripe, red apples gathered from the 
Dale orchard that morning. It goes with- 
out saying that they all enjoyed the spread, 
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and each one told how many fish he had 
caught. 

**We*ll count them all when we reach 
home, and see if therein be enough for 
breakfast to-morrow morning,'' said Mrs. 
Dale. 

'* We've had a lot of fun if we didn't 
catch many fish," said Douglas St. Thomas. 
His boys, George and Andrew, said they'd 
had the best time they ever had in the coun- 
try. 

**I'm glad you've enjoyed the day, boys, 
for you'll soon have to return to school," 
replied Mr. St. Thomas. 

This day passed very pleasantly for the 
Dales, Alvans and the St. Thomas family, 
and they long remembered the fishing 
party. 

Mr. St. Thomas often heard Pete boast 
of his great strength to Ephraim, so one 
day he planned for a little amusement 
called *'a tug of war," between Lem, Caleb 
and Pete. The match was according to 
Pete's own choice. 

He said: **If I pull against Lem alone 
that wouldn't be fair, 'cause I'm so much 
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stronger than Lem. I tell you how we can 
pull, though. I'll pull alone on my side, 
against Lem and Caleb together on the 
other side. That ought to be fair enough 
for both sides.'' 

Mr. St. Thomas appointed Ephraim as 
umpire on one side and Andrew on the oth- 
er. Three innings constituted the game, 
and the side that won three out of five was 
to have two silver dollars for a prize. 

During the first two innings, Pete pulled 
for dear life, and worked so hard that Mr. 
Dale exclaimed: 

**Pete, you won't be worth much for the 
rest of the season if you use all your 
strength up in one day like that." 

Pete felt gloriously proud over winning 
these two innings, but the temptation to 
possess the two silver dollars put new vim 
into Caleb and Lem. 

**It'll be all on account of you, Lem, if 
we lose, for you didn't pull at all I Now 
you want to wake up, for I want one of 
them silver dollars," said Caleb, excitedly. 

The sound of the two silver dollars clink- 
ing, and Caleb's remark, had the desired 
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effect on Lem and put new ambition into 
his tall, lank body, so he pulled with re- 
doubled strength, and he and Caleb won for 
the first time. 

At this change of affairs Pete said to 
Lem and Caleb : 

'*I jest wanted to make you both feel 
good, and beat me once/' 

They rested awhile, and the fourth in- 
ning began. That was a short one, as Lem 
and Caleb went in with a vengeance. They 
tugged Pete clean over, and he fell on the 
ground with a thud. 

They were greatly applauded by the on- 
lookers, which included the whole Dale 
family, the St. Thomas family, and all the 
hired help on the Dale farm, even down to 
Lena Arbeit, the hired girl. 

Lem said to Pete : 

**This time you let us win, too, so we'd 
feel good, didn't you!'* 

When the fifth inning was called, Pete's 
favorites were coaching him, while the 
other side were putting enthusiasm into 
Lem and Caleb. Each side was re- 
minded of the two silver dollars to 
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be won, and what conld be bought with 
them. 

Ephraim remarked : * ' What a fine pres- 
ent you can buy for Lena, if you win, 
Leml'^ 

That last remark encouraged Lem still 
more, so Lem and Caleb won, making the 
three out of five innings. 

After it was all finished, Mr. St. Thomas 
remarked, laughing: 

**I didn't know that one could get so 
much enjoyment out of a tug of war." 

The last week of August wound up the 
vacations for Mr. St. Thomas and family, 
so it was a lively week of happenings at 
Restdale. There were croquet parties for 
the girls, hunting expeditions for the men 
and boys (who always enjoy the sport), two 
or three card parties for both ladies and 
gentlemen, a round of gaieties the whole 
week, but the most interesting of all was a 
tournament of quoits, in which about thirty 
people took part. 

The Dales, Alvans, St. Thomases, with all 
their servants, tried their luck at throwing 
the rings over the stake. The players were 
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to stand fifteen feet from the stake, and 
were given twenty-four rings to throw. 

Ephraim kept score for the players. It 
looked very easy at first, and nearly every- 
one thought he or she could easily ring 
ten or fifteen out of the twenty-four. But 
when they commenced to throw, the rings 
appeared to land everywhere except on the 
stake. 

It was not only for the fun that they 
threw the rings, as there was going to be 
a prize for the lady who scored the most; 
also a prize for the gentleman who did as 
well. 

Five or six of the players could not get 
one ring out of the twenty-four on the 
stake, and felt very much disappointed, 
saying they would practice on the game 
sometime when no one was watching them. 

The game lasted several minutes, Mrs. 
St. Thomas having won the first prize for 
a lady by getting six rings out of twenty- 
four on the stake. Abner Dale won the first 
prize for a gentleman by ringing eight. 
Several had three or four, and a few scored 
nothing. 
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Mrs. St. Thomas' prize was a beautiful 
miniature sketch of Restdale, which she 
prized very highly, as it was the work of 
Ulysses Raphael Alvan. She said he 
showed very plainly that he possessed very 
unusual talent in that line, and she hoped 
he would some day become a very famous 
ari;ist. 

Abner Dale's prize was a fine fishing rod, 
which had been purchased at one of the 
sporting goods stores in New York. Eph- 
raim had sent for it by mail, and when the 
express package came everyone at Eestdale 
was wondering what it was. Ephraim kept 
quiet about it, and put it safely away till 
the prize for quoits was won, and then pre- 
sented it to his father. 

Abner Dale said: *'I appreciate this, 
prize won so unexpectedly. I was sure 
some of the younger players would beat 
me, but when I was a boy I used to play 
quoits occasionally, so I haven't quite en- 
tirely forgotten how to throw the rings. I 
generally go out into the woods and cut 
a fish pole when I need one, but the fish 
ought to bite down at the lake if I used this 
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pole. Wait till you come up here next sum- 
mer, Mr. St. Thomas, and we'll have to try 
our luck again, won't we?" 

''Most assuredly. I'll be here next sum- 
mer, for I've spent one of the jolliest vaca- 
tions of my life here at good old Restdale," 
exclaimed Mr. St. Thomas, emphatically. 

This last week of August passed by all 
too soon to satisfy the desires of all at 
Restdale. George and Andrew would have 
much preferred to remain at Restdale than 
to return to New York to school, for that 
meant hard study, while it was all play for 
them when in the country. 

Mrs. St. Thomas had a good rest in this 
quiet place, and felt that she would be 
ready for the social duties which awaited 
her return to the city. 

Mr. St. Thomas said his nerves were all 
calm and peaceful, and that he was ready 
for the Wall Street business again. 

After they had returned to New York 
Abner Dale remarked to Charity: 

''Well, Muwer, I was opposed at first 
to taking boarders, but, after all, we had 
a pleasanter siunmer with the St. Thomas 
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family here than we would have had with- 
out them/' 

** Yes, Abner, Cecilia and I both enjoyed 
the company, and Mrs. St. Thomas is such 
a charming lady to know. I thought they 
might put on airs because they came from 
New York, but I was mistaken. They're 
very plain-appearing people for folks with 
so much money." 

**We shall quite miss them for a while," 
said Cecilia. 

*'Yes, it will seem a little lonely till we 
get accustomed to it. But you'll be home 
now to keep me company, Cecilia. It used 
to be so lonesome here at Eestdale last win- 
ter when you were away at the Seminary 
in Spendthemon. It's a great comfort to 
have my little girl home with me all the 
time," remarked Mrs. Dale, in her kind, 
motherly way. 

A way that mothers have when they can- 
not see into the future, but live in the pres- 
ent. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE HABVEST TIME. 



**Now, Ceres, goddess of grain, gather your 
yellow corn, 

And your apples, Pomona, red as the blush 
of mom. 

'Tis the golden harvest-time, and the reap- 
ers are here 

To fill all the storehouses with riches and 
good cheer. '* 



T was a bright, cool day in early 
September, and the little vil- 
lage school .of West Hope- 
ville had just opened for the 
season. 
The old red schoolhouse 
stood close by the road, almost too 
close for the teacher's comfort, as 
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the teams passing by distracted the 
children's attention from their books. 
There were two old sycamore trees in the 
yard back of the schoolhouse, aronnd 
which the youngsters played tag; when the 
teacher was not likely to notice what the 
boys were doing, they often tried to climb to 
the top of these tall trees. Strange that 
children always want to do things that are 
forbidden them by the teacher. Just in 
the rear of the schoolhouse stood a scrub- 
by old apple tree, upon which the fruit was 
never permitted to ripen, as the boys ate 
the apples when green, regardless of the 
stomach-ache which naturally follows this 
eating of forbidden or stolen fruit, which 
(as the old proverb runs) always tastes the 
sweetest. 

On opening day there was a large attend- 
ance for West Hopeville school — about 
thirty pupils. The school was to open with 
a new teacher, Miss Estelle Wright, who 
came recommended very highly by the 
Board of Education, as being very intel- 
lectual, a graduate of the State Normal Col- 
lege, and in every way well adapted for 
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the training and teaching of the young 
Hopeville minds which would be entrusted 
to her watchful care and instruction. In 
personal appearance Miss Wright was 
rather small, with an abundance of black 
hair and black eyes, which looked as if they 
might snap fire if aroused to anger. The 
children looked at '*the new teacher*' criti- 
cally, trying to make up their minds if they 
were going to have their own way, or if she 
would be strict in her government. 

One little girl remarked: 

*'I think she's just lovely/' 

Another said: 

**I don't like her a bit. I think she looks 
cross." 

One of the older boys said: 

*^I can have my own way this winter. 
She's too small to lick a big fellowlike me." 

All these and similar remarks were made 
before the bell rang, as the children stood 
talking in the yard. 

At nine o'clock the bell rang, and called 
the scholars into the schoolroom. Eagerly 
they ran to the door and marched into their 
places. 
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After the opening exercises, which con- 
sisted of the roll-call, reading in the New 
Testament, repeating the Lord's Prayer in 
unison. Miss Wright assigned the lessons 
for the day. A few of the scholars thought 
because Miss Wright was small of stature 
that they could do as they pleased; yet oth- 
ers did not quite understand the expression 
of the black eyes, which were a little too 
deep for their youthful minds to solve. Miss 
Wright did not correct the pupils for all 
their misdemeanors the first day, but she 
looked at them sometimes as though 
to say : 

^*You will have to behave better in the 
future.*' 

Miss Wright found the school badly in 
need of rigid discipline, which it had lacked 
for some seasons past, if the actions of the 
scholars were always like those on which 
her judgment was based. 

When the schoolhouse door was locked 
for the day she put on a cheerful expres- 
sion as she walked to Restdale, which was 
her choice for a boarding place. Several 
of the neighbors living near the school 
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were willing to take the teacher to board, 
but most of these people were sending chil- 
dren to school, and Miss Wright thought 
if she had children during school hours she 
would like to be free during the evening. 

Ephraim was on the school committee, 
too, and it was quite customary for the 
teachers around this part of the country to 
board with the committee. When Miss 
Wright first drove into the yard at Rest- 
dale, the day when she applied for the 
school, she was at once charmed with the 
air of rest and quiet which seemed to pre- 
vail in the very atmosphere one breathed. 

She whispered to herself: 

**This surely will be a very peaceful 
home for me when my day's work in the 
school is over.*' 

When she reached Bestdale that night, 
after the short walk from school, Cecilia 
and Mrs. Dale greeted her pleasantly, and 
she felt that should the school prove to be 
rather irksome, she, at least, would have a 
cheerful, kind, motherly woman in the per- 
sonage of Mrs. Dale to greet her on her 
daily return from her duties. 
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Mr. Dale, too, did his share to make the 
new teacher *^feel at home/' 

Ephraim felt a little shy, at first, toward 
Miss Wright, as he was usually rather dif- 
fident about meeting strangers ; but gradu- 
ally he began to feel quite friendly toward 
the new teacher, and he very truthfully de- 
clared to Cecilia that he was interested in 
the teacher, and if the children gave her 
any trouble he would soon make them un- 
derstand that they would have to obey the 
rules of the school. 

One Saturday afternoon Ephraim, Ce- 
cilia and Miss Wright went nutting, to 
gather hazel nuts and hickory nuts up on 
the hill. They had good luck, gathering 
in about an hour several quarts of fine, 
large hazel nuts and hickory nuts. 

While they were gathering them Cecilia 
remarked very thoughtfully : 

**Miss Wright, I never gather nuts that 
I don't feel a little selfish at robbing 
the little squirrels of their winter's 
food/' 

**Well, I think, Cecilia, if you could see 
into the trunk of that old tree over there 
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by the wall, you would find a good winter's 
supply of nuts, so the squirrels won't go 
hungry," replied Miss Wright. 

Ephraim joined in the conversation by 
saying: 

**The squirrels appear to me to be far 
more intelligent than some people. I know 
of a number of lazy, shiftless people who 
never plan ahead and lay by something for 
a rainy day. If they would heed the les- 
sons taught by the squirrels, and each day 
lay by something for the future, no matter 
how small, their supply of food and fuel for 
the winter would be increased sufficiently 
to supply their demands. You cannot ex- 
pect a full storehouse without thought and 
labor." 

Miss Wright replied: 

**Mr. Dale, I consider that a very sensi- 
ble remark, as well as a good illustration. 
We can learn so much from nature if 
we are only willing to study her teach- 
ings." 

The three young people had a delightful 
time that afternoon, as they were very con- 
genial companions, and arrived home with 
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a good appetite and just in time for sup- 
per. 

The next day being Sunday, Miss Wright 
attended church with the Dale family. Miss 
Wright had a very rich contralto voice, so 
the rector invited her at once to join the 
choir and assist with the singing, which, 
to say the least, was rather weak and 
squeaky at times. It was the same old choir 
which had been singing for the past ten or 
fifteen years, and to have a strong, young 
voice added was a very valuable acquisi- 
tion to the choir, as well as a pleasure to 
the congregation. 

Ephraim shyly admitted to Cecilia that 
evening that the service was unusually in- 
teresting that day. 

Cecilia replied, teasingly: 

**I know why, Ephraim. It was because 
Miss Wright was with us, and sang so 
sweetly in the choir.'' 

*'Now, Cecilia, you shouldn't jump to 
conclusions so quickly. I've only known 
Miss Wright a short time," responded 
Ephraim. 

**0h, it doesn't take very long for one 
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to discover whether there is an attraction 
for another, or not,*' replied Cecilia, in a 
joking manner. 

**Did you ever notice, Cecilia, how tired 
Miss Wright looks some days when she 
comes home from school? She has not told 
me much about how the youngsters behave, 
but I'm afraid they're giving her some 
trouble. I'm going to find out to convince 
myself this week," said Ephraim, as if he 
were more than usually interested in the 
school, and especially in the teacher. 

Truthfully to relate, the school was not 
running in a way to keep the teacher's mind 
in perfect harmony. Some of the large 
boys in the district had begun to attend the 
school, not for the purpose of getting a 
good education, but simply to annoy the 
teacher with their little mean tricks. 

One morning, when Miss Wright entered 
the sdioolroom, she saw four large stones 
piled up on the middle of the floor. Of 
course, when asked about it, none of the 
scholars knew who placed them there. Miss 
Wright told the larger boys to take them 
out of the schoolroom. This they did, with 
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a great deal of noise, but deposited them on 
the doorstep, just at the entrance of the 
outer door. Miss Wright told them to put 
them back on the stone wall. 

One of the rough boys said: 

**You just told us to take them out of 
the schoolroom. They're outside, ain't 
they?" 

After a few minutes' deliberation on the 
part of the large boys, they placed these 
huge stones on the wall from where they 
had taken them. 

Another morning, when it was rather 
cool, making it necessary to have a fire in 
the stove for a little while in the morning, 
in order to take the chill off the room, 
one of the boys lighted the wood, when the 
room was immediately filled with smoke, 
rendering it almost impossible to remain 
in it. This was another case of innocent 
boys — ^no one had any idea what was the 
trouble with the stove or the stovepipe that 
the smoke should issue in such profuse 
quamities. 

After they all rubbed their eyes and 
complained that they could not endure the 
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smoke-filled room any longer, one of the 
boys suggested climbing up on the roof to 
look down the chimney to see if there was 
anything wrong there. He pulled out about 
a dozen newspapers and several old pieces 
of cloth from the chimney, but declared he 
knew nothing of who stuffed them in it. 
It looked rather suspicious to Miss Wright, 
and she decided he was the culprit because 
he seemed to know where the trouble was 
located. 

Then one day someone put a piece of rub- 
ber on the stove to make a disagreeable 
odor, so as to annoy the teacher in that 
way. 

One morning some mischievous boys 
sprinkled pepper all around the room. Of 
course, this caused all the pupils to sneeze. 

These older boys would not tell Miss 
Wright even if they knew the perpetrator 
of these tricks. 

The boys would hide the little girls' hats 
and they would run to the teacher crying 
that their hats were gone from the hooks 
and they couldn't go home bareheaded. 

It was soon rumored around the town 
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that there was no discipline in the West 
Hopeville school. In consequence of this 
rumor the acting school visitor, who was 
a member of the Board of Education, made 
his call at the school a little earlier in the 
term than he usually made his visits, in 
order to ascertain the truth of the school's 
condition. On this particular day every 
pupil was on his or her good behavior, at 
least while the school visitor was present. 
Accordingly he went away with a very 
good impression, and thought that the ru- 
mor was due to the idle gossip of someone 
who, for an unknown reason, did not feel 
friendly toward Miss Wright. 

However, after he left, the usual whis- 
pering and disorder prevailed until four 
o'clock, when school was dismissed, and 
Miss Wright, feeling a little discouraged 
and very tired, wended her way homeward 
to Restdale. 

At supper Ephraim noticed the troubled 
expression on Miss Wright's face, and how 
sad and quiet she appeared for one who 
was, as a rule, so vivacious and fond of 
conversation. 
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He determined to solve the mystery, and 
after supper, while they were talking in the 
sitting-room, Ephraim ventured to say: 

**Miss Wright, I hope you will pardon 
me for seeming inquisitive, but if you don't 
object to telling me, I should like to know 
what is troubling you, for you look just a 
little worried or perplexed over some- 
thing/' 

Miss Wright looked up in surprise that 
anyone should have noticed her feelings, 
and replied: 

^^Oh, it's nothing, Mr. Dale." 

But Ephraim was not quite satisfied with 
her answer, so once more repeated his re- 
quest. 

'^Now, Miss Wright, if you'll tell me 
what is worrying you so much I might be 
able to help you." 

'*Well, if you insist upon knowing, Mr. 
Dale, I suppose I must tell you," Miss 
Wright slowly answered. 

** Impatiently listening," said Ephraim, 
as Miss Wright hesitated. 

*'Why, I hardly know how to begin the 
story, but ever since school opened, the 
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large boys have tried their best to ** break 
up'' the school. Ton see, Mr. Dale, they 
don't attend school to study, only to have 
a good tiine playing all sorts of tricks one 
can imagine," said Miss Wright, with sad- 
ness in her voice and manner. 

* * If they don 't behave better I shall make 
them understand that they'll have to do one 
of two things, either obey the rules and act 
properly, or leave the school. I've got some 
authority myself, as I'm on the commit- 
tee," said Ephraim. 

^'You're very kind, Mr. Dale, for tak- 
ing so much interest, and if they are not 
better during the next few days I'll prom- 
ise to let you know," Miss Wright replied. 

Sad to relate, the next few days were no 
different from the ones just past. 

One of the older boys always behaved 
well when in the schoolroom, but at re- 
cess there was one small boy whom he took 
great pleasure in teasing. He would ask 
him questions like these: 

'•If there are three feet in one yard, how 
many feet in an inch!" 

He said this very fast, and the little boy 
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became quite confused, and ran into the 
schoolhouse and complained to the teacher 
that **that bad boy,'' Bill Rogers, was teas- 
ing him. 

Then he would ask him: *'If two times 
two are four, how many is one times 
one!'' 

The little boy would answer **two." 

Of course the big boy would point his fin- 
ger at him and laugh, telling the other 
scholars how stupid he was. 

One day the scholars were exceedingly 
rude and unmanageable. Miss Wright tried 
the best she could to make them behave, but 
all in vain. 

There was one ringleader, a large, over- 
grown, brutish-looking boy, named Tom 
Slater, who threw a wet sponge at one of 
the girls, hitting her on the cheek. Natu- 
rally, the whole school commenced laugh- 
ing, and there was quite an uproar for a 
few minutes. 

When they were quieted down a little, in 
order to have more fun, Tom Slater com- 
menced to throw spitballs, and then the 
other scholars followed his example, till 
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the floor was literally covered with paper 
balls. 

Miss Wright was nearly distracted with 
the annoyance, and told Tom Slater that 
her patience was nearly exhausted with 
him. He spoke out in a very rough voice, 
and said: 

'^Last winter we had a man teacher, and 
when he tried to lick me I just took the 
whip right out of his hand and broke it up 
before the whole school, so I guess I could 
manage you all right, and you better not 
lay your hands on me if you know when 
you're well off.'' 

At that moment Miss Wright looked out 
of the window just in time to see Mr. Eph- 
raim Dale approaching the schoolhouse, 
and she knew that his assistance would 
readily be given to her. 

He entered the room unceremoniously, 
and in an authoritative manner inquired 
what was the trouble. 

Miss Wright replied that Tom Slater was 
trying to run the school to suit himself. 

At this Tom rose from his seat and said : 

**^Tain't so, Mr. Dale. I was behaving 
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all right, but I don't intend to be bossed 
around by Miss Wright or anybody else.'' 

He had scarcely finished this remark 
when Ephraim reached over where he sat 
and pulled him out of his seat into the mid- 
dle of the room. Still holding on to his coat 
collar, Ephraim spoke to him and to the 
school in the following manner : 

*' First of all, scholars, I will say that I 
engaged Miss Wright to come here to teach 
this school, and she is going to stay. You 
older boys have tried your best, and even 
some of your parents have been mean and 
unprincipled enough to treat Miss Wright 
so that she would want to resign. But she 
isn't going to leave, but one of you will 
leave this school this very day, never to 
return. You have a good teacher, and an 
opportunity to get a fine education, which 
you don't deserve. She has treated you 
kindly, has had unlimited patience with 
your mean actions. You were too rough 
and ill-bred to appreciate such a fine teach- 
er. Now, Tom Slater, as you are seventeen 
years old, and past the age to draw a por- 
tion of the money appropriated for this dis- 
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trict, you may consider your education fin- 
ished, as far as attending this school is 
concerned. Had you behaved yourself 
properly you might have attended this 
school all winter without my interference. 
But as one of the committee, I will not al- 
low a good, conscientious teacher like Miss 
Wright to be abused or ill-treated in any 
way. She has done her duty here, and will, 
I firmly believe, continue to do so until the 
end of the school year. Now, Tom Slater, 
you may take your books and leave this 
school forever. And if there are any other 
older boys who think they can behave as 
you have done, they will follow the exam- 
ple I have made of you, by being expelled 
from the school.'' 

After Ephraim had finished speaking, 
and Tom Slater had slunk out, holding his 
head down, there was perfect stillness in 
the room, like the calm which follows a se- 
vere storm. The ringleader was gone ; the 
older boys were frightened, so they made 
up their minds the best plan for them was 
to obey the rules of the school, if they did 
not want to be expelled. 
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Miss Wright felt very grateful toward 
Ephraim for bringing order out of chaos, 
and went home to Eestdale that afternoon 
feeling light-hearted and once more like her 
old cheerful self. 

The men had been busy all day under Mr. 
Dale's supervision, gathering the rosy- 
cheeked Baldwin apples, also some green- 
ings and russets, packing them carefully 
into barrels to use in the winter. 

Lem said to Pete: 

**I guess it's about time to pick them 
winter pears; you remember we let them 
stay on the trees a little too long last fall. 
They came pretty near gettin' nipped by 
the frost.'' 

*'Yes, Lem, but we've got to get them 
cider apples all picked up and taken to the 
cider mill. Couldn't start the winter very 
well without some good cider in the cellar. 
You know this is our harvest, and Mr. 
Dale's storehouses are alius mighty well 
filled.'- 

** That's right, Pete. I'U bet we've got 
more barrels of apples this year than ten 
of the neighbors put together." 
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**It's about time to pick them i)eaches 
what grows up on the hill. They're beauts 
this year. It'll make your mouth water 
jest to look at 'em," said Lem. 

*'Yes, last year some one stole half the 
crop, so we must pick 'em in time this 
year," replied Pete. 

'^I guess we're going to have enough of 
work this fall getting ready for winter," 
said Lem, rather lazily. 

The next day all the hired help at Eest- 
dale commenced to cut up the com. Mr. 
Dale remarked that it was the best crop he 
had raised in several years. 

Lem said to Pete : 

*'I bet our fingers will be cold before all 
that's husked." 

Mr. Dale's barns and cellar looked full 
— almost running over — ^with the fruits of 
his labor. Li the bams were wheat, rye, 
buckwheat, oats and hay — an abundant 
quantity of each. His harvest had been 
truly great. In the cellar were potatoes, 
turnips, cabbage and other kinds of vege- 
tables that kept through the early part of 
the winter; apples, pears, grapes, and 
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peaches, in a large supply. In the attic 
were bushels of nuts. Surely none at Eest- 
dale would go hungry when the cold wind 
of winter blew and the ground was covered 
with snow. 

Mr. Dale often said: *^If you want a 
good harvest you must sow the seed in the 
spring, till the soil well during the sum- 
mer, and then at harvest time you are re- 
paid for all your labor. '* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ALVANS LEAVE FOR THE CITY. 

'*Good-by to the dear country for awhile, 
We leave you with regret; ^tis hard to 

smile. 
Our stay has been joyous; we have been 

free 
To wander and dream over hill and lea. 
Your birds sang merrily all the day long 
The music sweet; we'll remember their 

song 
In notes pure and clear to our listening 



ears; 



'Twill cling to us ever through future 
years." 

T was with a regretful feeling 
in their hearts that the Alvan 
family prepared to leave the 
beautiful country where they 
had spent such a delightful 
summer, for their more 
magnificent city residence. The city home 
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was more costly in furniture, tapestries, 
and bric-a-brac, yet in comfort for its in- 
mates it did not exceed, nor even compare 
"with the little country cottage at Hopeville 
Center, from which they were on the eve 
of departure. 

The plain, honest-hearted country folks 
are more real and sincere in their friend- 
ship oftentimes than their highly educated 
society friends in the city, who too often 
prove, when the thin veneer is erased, very 
poor imitations of the real worth which 
should be found in the heart of every man 
and woman. 

The Alvans were not particularly fond of 
society^ yet their position in life was such 
that their social duties played an important 
part in their life through the winter sea- 
son. 

Sometimes, through the outcome of cir- 
cumstances, things are forced upon us 
which we do not accept with our whole 
hearts, but rather accept them as duties 
which are not always pleasures. 

Thus it was with the Alvans. Alexan- 
der Alvan must necessarily go back to Wall 
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Street, to its noisy and clamorous greed 
for wealth ; to its nerve-racking uncertainty 
each day as to whether his stocks were 
above par or below. In the gamble of the 
Street, to him, as to many others, the ex- 
citement of accumulating great wealth or 
losing all, was fascinating. 

Mrs. Alex. Alvan must return to soci- 
ety's call which beckoned her from the 
quiet, peaceful country life to visions of 
''pink teas,'' '* afternoons at home," recep- 
tions, theater parties, dinners, and various 
other entertainments of which city life is 
full to overflowing. 

Then, too, Cassandra was to make her 
debut in society that autumn. Quintin must 
go to the private school in New York to 
finish her education. 

And Ulysses Raphael, Raphael with the 
artistic mind, must tear himself away from 
nature and return to the city with the fam- 
ily. He felt the saddest of all at leaving 
the dear scenes of the country. He was 
planning to paint a lovely autumn scene, 
showing on his canvas the beautiful change 
that nature had wrought by the autumn 
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frost in changing the deep green of sum- 
mer to the yellow, brown and red shades 
of the autumn leaves, which were falling 
fast now, and he wanted to catch some of 
the delicate tints and rich tones before he 
left for the crowded streets of New York. 

The last evening of the Alvans' stay in 
Hopeville they drove over to Eestdale to 
spend the evening and say good-by to their 
relatives. Before leaving the house the 
Alvans invited the Dale family to visit 
them in New York as soon as they were 
settled and had their house all in order for 
the winter. This the Dales promised to do, 
all except Ephraim, who said he would stay 
at home to look after the farm work while 
they were away. 

About two weeks later the Dales received 
the invitation to go to New York. Abner 
Dale, Muwer and Cecilia made great prep- 
arations for their visit to the great city, 
looking over their wardrobes and replen- 
ishing them with some new garments ; Ce- 
cilia and Mrs. Dale adding a new ribbon 
or a bit of lace to freshen up an old gown ; 
but especial care was given to the selection 
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and making of a new gown for Cecilia to 
wear at Cassandra ^s ** coming-out'' party. 
A pale blue crepe de chine was selected, 
and the soft, clinging folds were very be- 
coming to Cecilia's slender, graceful fig- 
ure. There was just a touch of soft lace 
for trimming, and the gown was rich and 
beautiful in its simplicity. 

When the day arrived for them to start 
on their visit. Miss Wright said to Cecilia 
as she bid her good-by : 

**Have a good time, Cecilia, but don't 
forget Ephraim and me, as we will be lone- 
ly without you." 

**I won't forget you, and I've told Lena 
to take good care of you and to cook you all 
the nice dainties she knows while we're 
gone and we'll write you or Ephraim 
a letter every day," said Cecilia, cheer- 
fully. 

As they boarded the train at the Junc- 
tion, Abner Dale, Muwer and Cecilia an- 
ticipated as much pleasure at the thought 
of a visit to New York as the Alvans did 
when they were preparing to go to the 
country. Abner said to Charity as they 
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rode along in the train on the way to New 
York: 

**Muwer, a change of scene is a good 
thing for anyone once in a while.*' 

Charity replied : * * Yes, Abner ; we '11 all 
enjoy this visit, I'm sure. Alexander and 
Elizabeth will do all they can to give us a 
pleasant time. I'm glad Cecilia is going, 
too, because you know she and Cassandra 
are very dear friends." 

**Yes, Charity; they seem to think as 
much of each other as if they were sisters," 
said Abner. 

*'0f course we do, father. I think Cas- 
sandra is one of the dearest girls in the 
world," said Cecilia, emphatically. 

They talked along pleasantly of the dif- 
ferent scenes which presented themselves 
to the travelers from the car windows imtil 
the train pulled into the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Here they were met by Ulysses Ea- 
phael, and the coachman, who held the reins 
rather tightly over the backs of two hand- 
some, high-spirited horses. 

The visitors were soon conveyed to the 
Alvans' fine r^^i^mce on Riverside Drive, 
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where the luxuries of their wealthy city 
relatives awaited them. 

After the greetings were over the guests 
were ushered into elegantly appointed 
rooms, rich with soft, velvety carpets, fine- 
ly carved furniture, silken draperies, and 
everything that helped to make an attract- 
ive home. There was a certain air of re- 
finement in these furnishings, as if they had 
been selected by people of exceptionally 
fine taste. 

In the evening, when the electric lights 
were turned on, they seemed quite bright 
and glaring to Abner Dale's eyes, which 
were accustomed, when at Restdale, to the 
faint, dull light of candles or kerosene 
lamps. 

**TouVe got pretty fine lights, Alexan- 
der. Kinder makes my eyes ache some, not 
being used to *em/' said Abner. 

"Oh, you'll soon get accustomed to their 
brightness," responded Alexander. 

[The di]]^Mma serv^ed in the spaeioi 

ling-roG^^^^fcUnds were of the choic-" 

ih^ ' ^^Oai'kled in the electric 

\y polished silver shone 
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around each plate. Mrs. Alvan was exceed- 
ingly fond of flowers, both wild and culti- 
vated, and the large vase in the center of 
the table was always filled at each meal 
with fresh, fragrant blossoms. 

If Alexander Alvan was worried over 
business matters, he always tried to hide 
his feelings, and endeavored to have the 
meals pass off pleasantly with cheerful con- 
versation, believing in the old saying, **that 
a good laugh is the best of sauces.*' 

The next day, Sunday, the Alvans invited 
their relatives to attend church with them. 
The Alvan family were Episcopalians, so 
they attended Grace Church, at which Ce- 
cilia was delighted. 

As this was her first visit to New York, 
everything was new and interesting to her. 
She enjoyed the services that morning ex- 
ceedingly, and she was simply entranced 
by the beautiful singing of the **boy 
choir.*' The music was so sweet it seemed 
to her as if the angels' voices joined in the 
anthem. 

Sometimes she had heard good singing in 
the little country church at Spendthemon, 
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but never such grand music as she heard 
that morning in Grace Church. 

When they sung the closing hymn, *'Sun 
of My Soul, Thou Savior Dear,'^ Cecilia 
thought she was joining in singing with a 
heavenly choir. 

The whole church was filled with the soft, 
sweet strains of that old, familiar hynm. 
It was the same hymn she had known and 
sung since childhood, yet this day it sound- 
ed different to her appreciative, listening 
ears. The same words, the same well-known 
tune, but the cultivated, well-trained voices 
rendered it in such a manner that it won- 
derfully impressed her. 

She felt that if people were permitted the 
enjoyment of listening to such a beautiful 
service they ought to be very charitable 
and good by continually keeping in mind 
the pure thoughts expressed in song and 
sennon. 

The Alvans were continually planning to 
give their country relatives as pleasant a 
visit as it lay in their power to give. 

Ulysses Raphael was out riding with his 
Uncle Abner one day, taking him for a long 
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drive all through Central Park. Abner no- 
ticed several poor, shabbily dressed, de- 
jected-looking men sitting on the benches, 
as if they were trying to idle away the 
time. 

He inquired of Ulysses Eaphael : **Why 
are these men sitting so lazily on those 
benches, Eaphael f Haven't they got any 
work to dof 

**Tes, Uncle Abner, there's enough work 
to be done, but these men have tried to get 
money in an easier way than working for 
it. No doubt some of these very men are 
college graduates, who failed to make 
money quickly in Wall Street, and, instead, 
lost all. These men could not come down 
to menial work; thought it would be be- 
neath them to do ordinary labor.'' 

Eaphael thus explained the situation to 
his uncle. 

Uncle Abner looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, then said: 

"Why, Eaphael (Eaphael 's friends 
dropped Ulysses in speaking to him), if 
they would go out in the coimtry and take 
hold of some of the abandoned and run- 
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down farms they could make a good liv- 
ing.'' 

*'But to merely make a living by honest 
toil on a farm has no attraction for them, 
Uncle Abner. They want to make money 
quickly, and piles of it. You know it takes 
a whole lot to satisfy some people in this 
world." 

** You're right, Eaphael," said Abner, se- 
riously, then continued : * * It 's an extrava- 
gant world, and seems to be growing more 
that way every day." 

Eaphael enjoyed going out to ride with 
his uncle, so one day drove downtown from 
Riverside Drive. He stopped at the Her- 
ald Building, at Herald Square, and Abner 
was quite amused to see the clock strike. 
As he saw the massive iron hammers strike 
the hour of four on the large bell at the top 
of the building, he remarked to Raphael : 

**It must have taken a good deal of inge- 
nuity to make a clock like that." 

Then, after Abner had finished admiring 
the clock, Raphael took his uncle around to 
the window and told him to look at the 
large printing presses that were used in 
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printing the New York Herald. Abner was 
quite interested at this sight, and laugh- 
ingly exclaimed: 

*'I wish the old editor of the Hopeville 
Chronicle could see this. I guess he 
wouldn't think his little paper was much 
when compared with the Herald/' 

One evening the Dales and Alvans made 
up a little theater party. It was composed 
of Alexander Alvan, Mrs. Alvan, Raphael, 
Cassandra, Abner Dale, Mrs. Dale, and 
Cecilia. They all went out to see ** Check- 
ers. '^ At the excitement of the horse race 
in one act, Mr. Alvan had to hold Abner 
down in the seat. He was so excited he 
wanted to stand right up and yell with the 
actors. 

He whispered afterward to Mr. Alvan : 

** Alexander, I don't see how them actors 
can make everything seem so real on the 
stage. Why, I felt just as I used to feel at 
the country fair when my horse was run- 
ning to win the prize.'' 

**I don't believe you ever saw as good 
a play before, did you, Abner f" inquired 
Alexander. 
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**No, I haven't seen very many plays in 
my life, Alexander, and the few I have seen 
didn't amount to much. You know the best 
plays don't come to Hopeville." 

During the next few days preparations 
for Cassandra's coming-out party were go- 
ing on. The invitations were sent out, and 
it promised to be quite an elaborate affair. 
The greatly longed for evening arrived, 
and Cassandra looked pretty and charming 
in her pale rose-colored gown. It was es- 
pecially becoming to her, with her wavy 
light hair and soft hazel eyes. Beautiful 
flowers had been sent to her in great quan- 
tities, and the reception-room looked like a 
bower of roses. Cassandra was much ad- 
mired during the evening by several of the 
guests. Among all the other young ladies 
who were there, Cassandra and Cedlia 
looked more attractive than the rest. Cas- 
sandra was prettier than Cecilia, yet the 
deep expression in Cecilia's blue-gray eyes 
won all hearts toward her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas St. Thomas were 
there, and they introduced Cecilia to Mr. 
Lupa D'Otsnahl, who was of French de- 
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scent, meditun height, very dark hair and 
dark-brown eyes. His complexion was not 
very dark for a brunette, but very clear and 
fine. He was about twenty-eight years of 
age, and had been in the art business in 
New York for three years. He was one of 
the best judges of paintings in the great 
metropolis. 

He was a good friend of the St. Thomas 
family, and was quite interested in Ra- 
phael Alvan, as he thought he showed great 
talent, and would some day make a fine 
artist. 

Upon first meeting Lupa D^Otsnahl, Ce- 
cilia thought he was stem and very digni- 
fied in his manner, and so different from 
the few young men with whom she was ac- 
quainted in the country. He talked in such 
a quiet, refined manner about art, his beau- 
tiful paintings, how he loved the country, 
the birds, green fields and the many pretty 
wild flowers, that Cecilia began to think 
he was a very fine acquaintance to have, 
and was rather glad he had come to the 
party. 

He waltzed well, and invited Cecilia to 
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dance with him twice that evening. He led 
her through the waltz in such firm, yet 
graceful steps, that she felt as if in a dream 
from which she did not care to awaken, yet 
about midnight the party broke up. 

Cecilia said to Cassandra: 

**I think you'll make quite a society 
queen, if you keep on being as popular as 
you were to-night." 

*'I think you were quite popular your- 
self, Cecilia. Now, don't try to deny it. I 
saw Mr. D'Otsnahl waltzing with you twice 
in succession," replied Cassandra. 

The next day was quite an uneventful 
one, as all the household were resting after 
the party of the night before. In the even- 
ing Alexander was talking to Eaphael, try- 
ing his best to persuade him to go down- 
town and assist him in his office. Mr. Al- 
van said to him, persuasively: 

* * Now, Raphael, my boy, I need your help 
in the office. I am growing old, and you 
ought to begin to take an interest in my 
business and take some of the burden of 
it off my hands." 

^'Father, I cannot take an interest in 
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stocks, for my heart is not there. If I 
should go with yon I wonld only be a hin- 
drance instead of the help that yon wonld 
wish me to be. You would be all excited 
sometimes if some of your shares went up 
five or ten points, and perhaps just at that 
moment my heart would be far away at 
Hopeville Center, and I would be dreaming 
of running brooks, songs of birds, or some 
dainty wild flower I had just discovered 
growing almost hidden from the sight of 
man, among the bushes, under the shelter 
of a large, overhanging rock. So you see, 
father, how useless it is to argue with me 
about being a broker. '* 

*'Eaphael, my boy, you know you are my 
only son, and no one but a father can un- 
derstand how I have counted on your help- 
ing me in my office. I have let you have 
your own foolish way about art all these 
years past; have humored your youthful 
fancies, thinking always that when you be- 
came a man you would give up your artistes 
dreams of fame and settle down to busi- 
ness." 

** There is no use talking, father. It pains 
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me to disobey your wishes, but I cannot 
give up my art, for it is a part of myself. 
I love it, and I must work and toil with the 
brush until some day, when I have painted 
a landscape or portrait so well that true 
merit shines out on my canvas, you will 
look at it proudly and say: * Raphael, my 
boy, with his hand and an artist's mind, 
wrought that picture.' " 

**That time may be a long way off in the 
future, Raphael, and in the meantime, 
while you are waiting to become a famous 
artist, what are you going to do for money? 
I don't suppose you have once thought of 
that, have you?" 

*' Father, I don't care for money as most 
people do. I would be, willing, if it became 
necessary to achieve my end, to live on a 
crust of bread and a glass of water. Why, 
father, many of the greatest artists have 
been poor men at first, before they became 
famous." 

**A11 right, Raphael, I suppose I'll have 
to let you still have your own way, but 
should you ever need money let me know, 
and you shall have it. Don't deny yourself 
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the comforts of life for the sake of art, or 
for the reason tiiat yon are too proud to 
ask me for money. Your paintings may 
sell, and I certainly trust they will ; but, my 
boy, the road to success is often a long, 
hard road, full of many disappointments 
on the way and numberless obstacles to be 
trodden underfoot and overcome by those 
who are persevering and determined to 
achieve success. And, Raphael, out of the 
fullness of my heart, which holds such a 
strong, fatherly affection for you, and the 
hope for your future welfare, I wish you 
the greatest success in your art that is pos- 
sible for the mind of man to conceive.'^ 

*'Now, father, I thank you for your good 
wishes, and I shall endeavor to fulfill your 
highest desires,*^ replied Raphael, cheer- 
fully, as if full of hope and ambition. 

Mr. Alvan had been much disappointed 
at Raphael's determination to succeed as 
an artist, for he had made very different 
plans entirely for his son. He wished him 
to be his successor in Wall Street, but after 
he had talked this last time with Raphael, 
he began to think it would not be at all 
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right to spoil his son^s career so long as it 

was bent on the line of art. Consequently 

he gave him those few heartfelt words of 

encouragement and resolved never again to 

argue with him about taking up a business 

which apparently seemed so distasteful to 

him. 

• ••••• 

One evening, Mr. St. Thomas called to 
spend the evening with Mr. Alvan, and 
while Mr. St. Thomas, Alexander and Ab- 
ner were talking in the cosy smoking-room 
and getting a world of enjoyment out of 
Alexander's fine cigars, the conversation 
naturally turned to Wall Street affairs in 
general. *'The Bulls and Bears, ^^ ** slump, ^' 
**gone up so many points,*' were all mys- 
teries to Abner Dale's ears, although Mr. 
St. Thomas^and Mr. Alvan enjoyed the con- 
versation immensely. 

After they had exhausted the subject of 
** Stocks" to their hearts' content, they 
talked of ''air-ships," wireless telegraphy 
and the proposed railroad to connect the 
two hemispheres, till Abner commenced to 
feel rather uncomfortable. He was afraid 
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to talk because he thought he would say 
the wrong thing, so kept on smoking the 
good cigars in silence, except occasionally 
nodding his head for **yes'' and **no," 
when he felt sure it was safe to do so. 

Finally, when there was a lull in the con- 
versation, Douglas St. Thomas and Alex- 
ander Alvan noticed how quiet Abner Dale 
was, so touched on the subject of Restdale, 
which pleased Abner, and he felt right at 
home. He told them what fine crops he had 
raised that year and how full his bams and 
cellars were with grain, fruits and vege- 
tables for the winter months, so near ap- 
proaching. They both congratulated him 
on liis well-managed farm until he felt 
quite happy, even if he did not understand 
Wall Street terms and phrases. 

The next day, Lupa D'Otsnahl called at 
the Alvans with an excuse to see Raphael 
about one of his paintings, but in reality to 
catch a glimpse of Cecilia, if possible. He 
had thought of the fine country girl with 
the deep, blue-gray eyes more than once 
since Cassandra's party and he had been 
planning an excuse to call at the Alvans' 
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house since that evening. She was not so 
shallow and flippant as many young ladies 
of his acquaintance were, and he wanted to 
become better acquainted with this little 
country wild-flower. 

She had interested him wonderfully, 
but she did not suspect that evening of the 
party that he held more than a passing 
fancy for her. Accordingly, she was quite 
surprised and just a little embarrassed, 
which caused a faint blush on her cheeks 
and a lightening up of her wonderful eyes, 
when, while she was sitting quietly reading 
a book in the parlor, she heard Mr. D'Ots- 
nahl inquire about Miss Dale. 

She bowed a little shyly as he entered the 
parlor with Mrs. Alvan, but her eyes spoke 
the welcome which her lips had no need to 
utter. 

Again, as when they first met, he talked 
of his fondness for country life and asked 
her a great many questions about Restdale. 
He remarked that he almost felt as if 
he had been there himself, as he had 
heard its praises sung so highly by the 
St. Thomas .family, who told him all 
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about their delightful summer spent at her 
home. 

He seemed to know just what interested 
her and led the conversation into new and 
interesting channels during his short call. 

As he was leaving he turned to Mrs. Al- 
van and told her that with a little more 
study Raphael would shine in the world of 
art. At this remark, Mrs. Alvan shook 
hands kindly with Mr. D'Otsnahl and 
thanked him for all the interest he had 
shown in Raphael. 

*^Tou know, Mr. D'Otsnahl, the young 
need all the encouragement we can give 
them if we wish to bring out the best re- 
sults from their talents,'' said Mrs. Alvan. 

*'In that you are perfectly right, Mrs. 
Alvan, and anything that I can do to help 
Raphael reach the fame he so much desires 
to attain I shall be most happy to do," re- 
plied Lupa D'Otsnahl, sincerely. 

Then he said ** good-morning" to Ce- 
cilia, remarking: 

**I hope I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you again soon." 

To which Cecilia replied: *^My very 
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pleasant visit is nearly over. Father and 
mother return to Eestdale this week, but 
I'm going to remain until next week/' 

*^AhI then I shall see you again before 
you leave the city," replied Lupa D'Ots- 
nahl, as he went out of the door, with a 
pleasant smile intended for Cecilia's 
benefit. 

Abner and Charity Dale's visit drew to a 
close the following day. Abner remarked 
that he must get home to attend the town 
meeting. 

Mrs. Alvan said: **I wish you and Char- 
ity could make a longer visit, for you don't 
come to see us as often as I wish you did." 

**Well, thank you, Elizabeth, but I guess 
we'll have to be getting home. You know 
I don't go away from home only once in a 
while, but when I do I always have a good 
visit, especially when I come to see you," 
replied Abner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale bid **good-by" to the 
Alvan family and promised to visit them 
again next fall, and were driven to the 
Grand Central Station behind the jet-black 
horses (the pride of the Alvan family), and 
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boarded the train for Hopeville Junc- 
tion. 

Back at Restdale, their peaceful, restful 
country home, the Dales had a great deal of 
news for Ephraim and Miss Wright, who 
eagerly questioned them about what they 
saw and did in the great city. 

After Abner's visit to the city, he felt 
more than ever in love with his home. He 
went out to the stables and admired and 
patted the sleek coats of his horses and 
cattle — talking to himself he said : 

''They talk of their Wall Street 
'stocks^ down in New York, and I don't 
understand just what they mean by it, but 
my live stock on the farm I understand and 
they understand me even if they can't talk. 
They look as if they had missed me when 
I was away, and I bet they're glad to see 
me home again. 

''Ain't you, Billy?" he said as he slap- 
ped Billy's fine bay coat. Then he went 
over to talk to Bessie, the pet Jersey cow, 
saying : 

"Did you give a nice pailful of milk, 
Bess, while I was away?" 
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After he had made his rounds and looked 
over the horses, oxen, cows, pigs and poul- 
try he went into the house for supper. 
While at the table he said to Charity : 

*^Well, Muwer, we Ve been away, had a 
good visit, too, but I^m mighty glad to get 
back where my feet can touch the real soil, 
where it isn't all covered up with sidewalks 
and pavements that make your feet ache to 
walk on. Then, Muwer, in the business 
part of the city there is so much noise I 
think if I stayed there long I'd git as deaf 
as an adder/' 

^*But, you see, Abner, we need the large 
cities as well as the farms. The city peo- 
ple, like the farmers, all have their own 
special work to perform — one helps the 
other's welfare, so both are necessary for 
the progress of the world," said Mrs. Dale, 
softly. 

**Mebbe you're right, Muwer; you usu- 
ally say just the proper thing to calm me 
down when I git excited over anything," 
said Abner, softened and composed by 
Charity's answer. 

Mrs. Dale asked Miss Wright how the 
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school was getting along. Miss Wright re- 
plied : 

** Why, since your son called that day and 
lectured the scholars on their behavior, I Ve 
had no trouble at all. Everything goes 
along smoothly, and those boys who were 
so rough and unmanageable at first are as 
quiet as little mice now. Thanks to Mr. 
Dale.'' 

*^Now, Miss Wright, don't give me all 
the credit for the improvement of the dis- 
cipline in West Hopeville school. The 
scholars had a good teacher from the first, 
but did not want to acknowledge it until t 
made them," replied Ephraim, not wanting 
to accept any of the praise. 

Then Mr. Dale asked Ephraim if there 
was anything new in scientific farming 
since he went away. 

^'Yes, father, there was an agent around 
here the other day with the greatest thresh- 
ing machine that you ever saw. He threshed 
out a few bushels of oats just to show me 
how it worked. Before I hardly realized 
that the machinery was running we shov- 
eled up about ten bushels of oats. That 
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beats your old-fashioned threshing with the 
flail and so much easier, too. Why, father, 
every day all kinds of labor are made easy 
by doing with machinery what used to be 
done by hand, and think of the time saved/' 

^*I know, Ephraim, but a piece of ma- 
chinery like that threshing machine you 
speak of would cost too much for me,*' re- 
plied Abner Dale. 

**Then we ought to raise enough grain 
so that we could make it pay to own one. 
And when we weren't using it to thresh our 
grain we could send Lem and Pete out with 
it and two horses to thresh the neighbors' 
grain for a small sum a bushel and make a 
little money that way to help pay for the 
cost of the machine," remarked Ephraim, 
in a business-like manner. 

**I guess old folks are hard to influence 
to try new machines. You see, we get a 
little set in our ways when we begin to grow 
old, Ephraim, and don't get quite so en- 
thusiastic over every piece of new machin- 
ery as young fellows like you do," said 
Abner. 

With thp mail, in a few days, came a let- 
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ter from Cecilia telling her mother that 
she and Cassandra were still having a de- 
lightful time, going out for a drive every 
morning, and that Raphael was busy sketch- 
ing and painting nearly all the time. All 
the family thought he was just a little sel- 
fish when Cecilia ' was visting them, to 
spend so much time with his art studies in- 
stead of helping to entertain her. She also 
told her mother that Mr. D'Otsnahl had 
called again to see Raphael about a new 
sketch he had just received. As Mrs. Dale 
read this she thought that Mr. D'Otsnahl 
was calling at the Alvans' on something 
more interesting to him than merely seeing 
Raphael, but she thought Cecilia would 
soon be home and forget all about ^*the 
foreigner, '^ as she and Abner called him, so 
she finished reading the letter and then told 
the contents to Abner. 

*^I don't quite like the idea of that 
* foreigner* calling to see Cecilia so 
often. He may be all right, but we don't 
know much about him and haven't got any 
chance to find out, either,'* said Abner, a 
little fretfully. 
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**Well, Abner, you shouldn't blame him 
because he was born in France. I know he 
speaks English with a very pronounced 
French accent. But no one can help his 
birth," said Mrs. Dale, soothingly. 

**That may be, Muwer, but I can't half 
understand what he says; yet Cecilia 
thinks he has such a fine, deep voice. Some 
way, I don't like foreigners — and can't help 
it," said Abner, rather stubbornly. 

^* Isn't it a little narrow-minded, Abner, 
to feel so prejudiced against foreigners in 
general? Broad-minded people say there 
are good folks among all nationalities," 
Mrs. Dale said by way of calming Abner 's 
ruffled temper. 

But the little grains of fear began to 
grow in the mother's mind and cause her 
grave apprehension, though she hid her 
thoughts carefully from all the rest. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



FAIB TIME. 



'^The Fair Time, happy event, is here, 
The pleasantest part of all the year ; 
Country folks are gay for miles around 
As the horses trot over the ground, 
Taking the old and young to the Fair, 
For this is a pleasure that all may share/' 




HE Annual County Fair was 
held at Spendthemon and 
there was much enthusiasm 
^«^.x manifested over the event 

JjM in that small city, and like- 

^^^^ wise in the surrounding 

towns and villages. The County Fair was 
always held the last part of September or 
the early part of October and continued for 
about a week; consequently different occur- 
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rences of the autumn were reckoned from 
tliat time, for the country folks say a cer- 
tain event happened *' before Fair Time,'^ 
** after Fair Time/^ or *^ during Fair 
Time,'' as the case may be. 

The early morning autumn breezes are 
crisp and bracing, yet often quite chilly 
after the frosty nights which usually ac- 
company early autumn weather in the New 
England States. People from all parts of 
the surrounding country attend the Spend- 
themon Fair, so the attendance is very 
large and the articles on exhibition or for 
sale are of much interest to the farmers as 
well as the city people, who usually give 
their attention and encouragement to any 
exhibition which denotes progress or im- 
provement for the people in general 
throughout the country. 

The Fair Grounds are situated about a 
half mile outside of the city limits of 
Spendthemon, and these grounds cover sev- 
eral acres. At the side of the grounds on 
which the fair buildings stand is a race 
track which is a half mile around; so this, 
with the exhibition grounds, makes quite a 
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large area of land on which the annual fair 
is held. 

A number of the buildings are substan- 
tially built and remain standing the year 
round, while other buildings are very inex- 
pensively and roughly constructed just to 
stand for the week, and some of the exhibi- 
tions are even held under tents, which are 
removed when the Spenthemon Fair is 
closed. 

The week before the fair is held is usu- 
ally a very busy week for the farmers and 
merchants sending in their exhibits. This 
year the fair was an exceptionally good one. 

The Main Exhibition Hall was crowded 
with articles, especially in the Ladies* In- 
dustrial Department, where one could see 
all kinds of fine fancy work of every kind, 
made by the clever minds and hands of la- 
dies eager and proud to show what could be 
done with the needle and thread in feminine 
handiwork. 

In this building were attractive exhibits 
from the leading dry goods and shoe stores 
in Spendthemon, all made with an eye to 
future business. 
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Here also were shown pianos from the 
best manufacturers, and their sweet tones 
of music rose above the noise made by peo- 
ple anxiously hurrying along lest some ob- 
ject of attraction should escape their 
notice. 

In the Art Galleries the lovers of fine art 
lingered to take one more look at some fine 
oil painting to which they had been es- 
pecially attracted, or a pretty little pen- 
and-ink bit which had been sketched by a 
much-loved artist friend, or yet still, a free- 
hand drawing from a high-school pupil 
whose artistic talents would shine among 
the best in the land. 

Machinery Hall contained special attrac- 
tions this year for the up-to-date and scien- 
tific farmer. There were all the latest inven- 
tions and machinery for making farm work 
easier and more profitable. Ephraim la- 
bored earnestly but unavailingly with his 
father to bring him to see that the extra 
outlay in cost for these machines would 
soon be balanced by the saving of time and 
labor where they were used to perform 
what would otherwise be hard labor for 
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men in the old-fashioned way. Among some 
of these machines were improved mowing 
machines, hay rakes, threshing machines, 
cream separators, churns, also machines 
for grinding meat and bones for chicken 
feed. 

^^Now, father, you must admit that they 
are valuable inventions,^' continued Eph- 
raim. 

^^Oh, go 'long!'' replied Abner Dale, 
angry at himself that he could not reply. 

In the Agricultural Hall were the best 
autumn fruits, grains and vegetables raised 
by enterprising and thrifty farmers who 
had taken special care in the spring to 
plant good seed ; then cultivate the soil well 
through the spring and summer in order to 
have these fine specimens of their labor on 
exhibition at the fair, admired by all. 

Here, too, in this hall were some articles 
of special interest made by the enterprising 
wives and daughters of the farmers — jellies 
looking so clear and delicious one would 
like to sample them; preserved fruits, 
which would tempt an epicurean's taste; 
beautiful yellow butter churned and pre- 
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pared for the fair with special care ; cakes, 
which looked very tempting to try if they 
were not confined safely in the glass cases. 
Home-made bread, which, in wholesome- 
aess, well rivaled the baker ^s skill; and 
large, thick, juicy pies, as well. 

**Lan' sakes!'* said a neighbor to Mrs. 
Dale and Cecilia, *^I never realized that 
there was science in the makin' of pies.*' 

**Well, there seems to be,'' replied Mrs. 
Dale, **for none of mine can compare.'' 

**You had better let Ephraim try his 
experiments, mother," said Cecilia. 

The Horticultural Hall was in blossom, 
with fine, cultivated plants and flowers 
from the Spendthemon florists' conserva- 
tories, and to add to its attractiveness were 
the plants and flowers brought from the 
rural homes for this display, together with 
large bouquets made of dried grasses and 
grains, cleverly fashioned in many differ- 
ent pretty designs. These bright flowers, 
with their fragrant perfume, pleased the 
eye and gladdened the hearts of the happy 
spectators. 

In the Horse Sheds stood the well-bred 
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horses, holding up their heads, with eyes 
sparkling, ready to receive the approbation 
of all lovers of that very useful animal. 
There were the fast trotters, the pacers, 
good roadsters and the large truck or work 
horses. They all looked well, and it was 
difficult to tell on which ones the ribbons 
bearing the words ** First Prize'' would be 
placed. The cattle proved one of the most 
attractive features of the fair to the farm- 
ers. The well-matched teams of oxen, look- 
ed as though the two would work or pull 
a heavy load together evenly, side by side, 
so well that as the two walked and pulled 
they seemed to be one. The fine-bred cows, 
quietly chewing their cuds, appeared to be 
just as happy as if they were out in the 
pasture lot on some farm. These Jerseys, 
Aldemeys, Guernseys, Durhams, Holsteins 
and Devons — every one did credit and 
spoke words of praise in their appearance 
for the thrifty farmers who owned them. 

Abner Dale spent hours walking about 
looking at the live stock, and felt some of 
his prejudices fade away. 

Some of the people found much amuse- 
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ment watching the crowd, and Cecilia was 
one of these. 

Of course, the side-shows attracted a 
certain number of the crowd who attended 
the fair. 

Every afternoon during fair week the 
grandstand was filled with spectators 
watching the races, which were very excit- 
ing at times. There was betting on the best 
trotters, and prizes given for the race 
winners. 

Some people who took little, if any, in- 
terest in the other part of this exhibition, 
attended the races every afternoon, and de- 
rived much enjoyment from the fast run- 
ning animals. Abner Dale had a little of 
the leaven of unrighteousness, so far as 
loving to see a horse-race was concerned, 
so he managed to get to the proper place 
for seeing the races. 

There are some of the attendants at any 
f airj in fact the majority, who take a great 
interest in all the best products of the farm 
which are on exhibition, while a few shift- 
less, lazy people go to the fair and see 
very little of importance. These latter peo- 
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pie visit all the side-shows, and then go 
home, saying: **The fair isn't very good 
this year/' 

Then there are always a few of the hun- 
gry kind who start to eat the minute they 
arrive on the grounds, thinking that to 
eat a large quantity of food constitutes a 
good time at the fair. 

The better class of the farmers carry 
large baskets of lunch with them, and have 
much fun and enjoyment eating their cold 
chicken, pumpkin pies and doughnuts while 
sitting in their carriages and wagons. 

Eph, Cecilia and Mrs. Dale sat anxiously 
awaiting Abner Dale, but his eyes were 
glued to the race track, and he forgot his 
hunger. 

The Spendthemon Fair is a regular an- 
nual meeting place for friends. People 
meet and heartily greet their friends, whom 
they only see perhaps once a year at the 
Fair, for some of the country people never 
get away from home to attend any enter- 
tainment or exhibition during the whole 
year except the Fair. They make a spe- 
cial effort to attend this Fair and make a 
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gala week of it. They have a genuine good 
time, which has to last them till the next 
year. 

Two old school friends meet and speak 
with each other in a friendly way, after 
this fashion: 

** Why, hello. Bill ! Haven H seen ye in a 
dog's age; not sence last fair time. How's 
yer ma and pa and grandma gittin' onf 

Bill shakes hands with warmth as he 
meets his old school friend, and answers 
his questions after this style: 

**Wal, Sam, I'm glad to see ye. Pa's 
been laid up sence hayin' time with a 
broken leg." 

*^No! Do teUI I hain't heerd nuthin' 
of it," said Sam, excitedly. 

**Wal, Sam, pa was loadin' hay on the 
cart down in the river medder and stepped 
too clus to the edge of the load, and fell 
right off, and broke his leg as quick as you 
could snap a clay pipestem," said Bill, sor- 
rowfully, at the thought of the accident. 

* ' You don 't say so ! Thet 's a pesky mean 
shame I" said Sam, sympathetically. 

*'And Granny hain't feelin' very spry. 
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Can't set up only a part of the day, and 
has to eat spoon vittels most of the time. 
Pa and ma think she ain't goin' to winter 
this year,'' said Bill, as he made the con- 
dition of the family health known to Sam. 

Thus they talked in this simple way for 
a few minutes, and then each went on his 
way to see the attractions. 

Abner Dale was one of the stockholders 
in this agricultural society, so he or some 
member of his family attended the Fair 
every day. Perhaps some of their interest 
was due to their being Grangers, for Ab- 
ner Dale, Mrs. Dale, Ephraim and Cecilia 
were all members of '*The Grange," a so- 
ciety composed of farmers, their wives and 
daughters. This society holds meetings 
once or twice a month, and at these gath- 
erings discuss different subjects pertain- 
ing to farm life. They discuss the best way 
to raise a good crop of corn, tobacco, or 
other crop; the soil that is best adapted 
for some particular kind of produce. The 
members can all take part in these meet- 
ings, either in debates, reading some good 
article on an appropriate subject, writing 
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an essay, assisting in the musical program, 
or performing some oflScial or social act 
which helps to make the Grange a pleasant 
place for one to spend the evening as well 
as to receive the benefit which is derived 
from some of the talks and discussions. 

The interest shown in the Hopeville 
Grange also helps to make the Fair a suc- 
cess. For all the best ideas and theories 
about farming are talked over and taught 
in the Grange, consequently members of 
the Grange are among the best farmers in 
the country. These societies are growing 
every year, and now nearly all towns of any 
importance have a Grange. 

Abner Dale held the highest oflSce, that 
of Master, in the Hopeville Grange, and a 
good, hale and hearty master he made, too. 
Firm and solid on all points where he be- 
lieved himself to be right, the Grange could 
not have had a better Master than good Ab- 
ner Dale. He spoke at one of the meetings 
before the Fair, and encouraged the farm- 
ers to send everything they could to the 
exhibition, as that was the way to make 
people take more pride in their farms. He 
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would always say, when asked if he thought 
the Fair would be good this year: 

**The only answer I can make is that it 
will be just as good and profitable as the 
farmers endeavor to make it." 

One day, during fair week, Abner re- 
ceived a letter from Eaphael, in which he 
asked his Uncle Abner if he could come up 
to attend the Fair and bring his friend, 
Lupa D'Otsnahl, with him. 

At first, Abner thought it would be bet- 
ter for Mr. D'Otsnahl to stop at the little 
inn at Hopeville Junction, but after con- 
sulting Charity they both decided to have 
him come to Restdale with Raphael, al- 
though they did not like him very well, 
with his foreign ideas and ways they could 
not understand, yet as he was a great friend 
of the St. Thomas family, as well as the 
Alvans, this carried some weight, so they 
thought it wise to let him accompany Ra- 
phael on his visit to Restdale. 

Nevertheless, in Lupa D'OtsnahPs heart, 
he cared very little for the country fair, 
but he did want very much to see sweet 
Cecilia, and this was a capital excuse to 
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pretend he would enjoy attending the Fair, 
as that appeared to him to be the best way 
of meeting her again. It was only fonr 
or five days since Lnpa had said good-by 
to Cecilia at the Al vans' home, when she 
had finished her visit and was retnming to 
Eestdale, yet it seemed weeks to Lupa, and 
he longed to see her dear face and look 
once more into the depths of her beautiful 
eyes. He was overjoyed when Raphael in- 
formed him that it was settled and he could 
accompany him to Bestdale to attend the 
Fair. 

When Mrs. Dale told Cecilia that Lupa 
D'Otsnahl and Raphael were coming to 
make a short visit with them, Cecilia's 
cheeks blushed a pretty pink, and her moth- 
er read the meaning of the tell-tale blush, 
although Cecilia tried to hide her pleasure 
at the thought of seeing this ** strange for- 
eigner,*' as she was accustomed to hear her 
parents call him. 

Cecilia had attended the Spendthemon 
Fair two days with her parents and Eph- 
raim, and now the day for Raphael and 
Lupa to arrive had come, and Cecilia was 
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in excellent spirits, for this was a pleasure 
she greatly anticipated. He, the one of 
whom she found herself thinking quite 
often lately, would soon arrive. 

Mrs. Dale, Ephraim, Miss Wright and 
Cecilia were waiting at Hopeville Junction 
to meet Raphael and Lupa as they came 
from New York. After they arrived they 
changed cars, and all six went on the train 
at the Junction to Spendthemon. 

It was a bright, clear day, and just cool 
enough to be pleasant on the Fair Grounds. 
They enjoyed looking at everything on ex- 
hibition, all except Lupa D'Otsnahl. 

His mind was on Cecilia, and he could 
not look at nor think of anything but the 
sweet girl by his side. She was to him 
what the bright sunshine is to the earth. 
He could not feel happy unless this little 
country girl was near him. He told her 
that this Fair was not to be compared with 
**ze Paris Exposition" or **ze Chicago 
Fair.'* **They so exquisite, grand, mag- 
nificent. This nothing." 

His enjoyment consisted in talking with 
Cecilia. He had traveled all over the world, 
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but this blue-gray eyed girl simply charmed 
him by her presence. She seemed so gen- 
tle, kind and true, and the better he be- 
came acquainted with her the more dear 
she was to him. 

When he first saw her at the Alvans* 
house in New York, all the other girls 
whom he had known seemed like shadows, 
and she the one woman whom he had been 
longing for. 

Cecilia had often attended the Fair be- 
fore, but to-day everything seemed so dif- 
ferent from what it had been heretofore. A 
new glamor and rosy light seemed to cover 
even the most commonplace things, seen 
now with this companion. 

It was delightful, though she did not real- 
ize that it was the dawn of love that shed 
this new radiance. 

Mr. D'Otsnahl's conversation was ad- 
dressed to her alone, nearly all day, and 
she thought he was very entertaining. She 
liked his dignified bearing, for he had the 
appearance of a gentleman of good birth, 
and she believed he had a fine character, 
a man whom she felt she could look up to 
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with a great deal of respect and admira- 
tion, or at least this is what she thought she 
thought. 

After they were all tired of seeing the 
sights on the Fair Grounds, they returned 
by train to Hopeville Junction, where they 
were met by Lem with ** Billy,'* and Pete 
with **Cliptail,'* to convey them all back 
to Restdale. 

Mr. D'Otsnahl enjoyed the drive from 
the Junction to Restdale, admiring a pretty 
bit of scenery now and then, telling Ra- 
phael he did not wonder that his heart was 
among the hills and valleys of Hopeville, 
as he considered it a delightful country in 
which to live. 

As they drove into the yard at Restdale, 
Mr. D'Otsnahl remarked that the place 
was so appropriately named, for he had a 
peaceful feeling of rest and true rural com- 
fort the moment he passed through the 
gate. 

Cecilia seemed charming to him in New 
York, but here at her own home she was 
still more so. Mr. Dale, always very hos- 
pitable to visitors, did not make this oc- 
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casion of the ** foreigner 's^' visit any ex- 
ception to the rule, and in his effort to 
please and entertain Raphael's friend al- 
most forgot his former prejudice toward 
Lupa D'Otsnahl until he noticed what 
seemed to him the quite marked attention 
Mr. D'Otsnahl was paying to his daughter 
Cecilia. 

Then he appeared a little more reserved 
and distant in his manner toward D'Ots- 
nahl, only making a casual remark occa- 
sionally, when he felt really obliged, for the 
sake of politeness, to say something. But 
as D'Otsnahl was only slightly acquainted 
with Mr. Dale, he thought this was his natu- 
ral quiet, reserved manner. 

They all enjoyed a hearty supper, and 
retired early in the evening, so as to have 
a good night's rest after the day's sight- 
seeing on the Fair Grounds, which is al- 
ways tiresome, even if interesting. 

The next day being Sunday, was rather 
a quiet day at Restdale. The family, in- 
cluding Raphael and Lupa D'Otsnahl, at- 
tended church at Hopeville Center in the 
morning, and in the afternoon Cecilia, Miss 
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Wright, Raphael, Ephraim and Lupa 
D'Otsnahl, all went out for a drive. 

It was a beautiful autumn afternoon, and 
as they drove through the picturesque 
country, Raphael and Lupa drank in the 
beauty of the autumn colorings of nature 
on the trees which they saw by looking at 
the sloping hills in the distance from the 
country road on which they slowly drove 
homeward. 

Lupa was happy at having Cecilia by his 
side for this pleasant drive, and was sorry 
it could not have lasted an hour or two 
longer. Time always passes so quickly 
when one is in enjoyable company. So, 
all too soon to please these young peo- 
ple, they drove through the gates at Rest- 
dale. 

The evening passed pleasantly, everyone 
joining in the cheerful conversation, and 
before retiring for the night Cecilia played 
on the piano while all sang some familiar 
hymns. 

The next day, with regret in their hearts 
at leaving Restdale, Lupa and Raphael bid 
good-by to the kind-hearted country peo- 
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pie with whom they had such a delightful 
visit. 

Cecilia felt a little sad after Lupa had 
departed for the city, but tried very hard 
to conceal her feelings from the family. 
Yet her mother noticed how quiet and sad 
Cecilia seemed after the parting with Lupa 
and attributed it partly to loneliness and 
partly to a deeper feeling of affection for 
the ** foreigner,** which, in spite of her ef- 
forts, she could not escape from showing. 

Cecilia seemed very womanly now, and 
had lost some of her childish ways. Lupa 
had impressed her as a very exemplary 
man, and one whom she was glad to know 
and to dream of, now that he had left Rest- 
dale. 

Lupa and Raphael were rather silent as 
they rode to the Junction, for both deeply 
regretted leaving this happy country home. 

liupa, because he left behind him the 
sunshine of Cecilia's presence; yet he car- 
ried away with him thoughts of affection 
which would live and grow deeper day by 
day. 

Raphael felt sad at leaving the rocks and 
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rills, the hills and dales of Hopeville. He 
would have liked to remain longer, and 
sketch and paint some beautiful autumn 
scenes which he had observed in his Sunday 
afternoon ride through the much loved 

country. 

• • • # • 

Now Abner Dale's attention was drawn 
toward the annual town meeting, in which 
he took a great interest, as he had done 
for several years past. He usually held 
some important town oflSce, and as a good 
citizen he was generally well liked through- 
out the community. At different times he 
had held nearly all of the important town 
oflBces. He had been several times one of 
the Selectmen, on the Board of Assessors, 
Tax Collector; and this year he was nom- 
inated for First Selectman of the town of 
Hopeville. 

Abner Dale was a staunch Eepublican, 
yet he was so well liked about town that he 
often carried several Democratic votes at 
election. 

This election was a lively and exciting 
one for a country town, and when the votes 
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were all counted, Abner Dale was elected 
First Selectman of the town of Hopeville 
by a large mAjority. 

When he returned home to Eestdale that 
night his wife, Charity, asked : 

*^Well, Abner, were you elected again T' 

**Yes, Muwer; they elected me by a big 
majority; so I guess they wanted me for 
Selectman,'* replied Abner, rather proudly. 

**Who would make a better First Select- 
man than you, Abner T YouVe had the of- 
iSce many times before, and IVe never 
heard any fault found with the way you 
performed the duties of that oflSce. You 
are a good, conscientious man, and always 
stand strong for what you believe to be 
right.'' 

*^ That's a very flattering speech, Muv- 
ver. It's too bad you couldn't vote for me, 
too," said Abner, laughing. 

** Well, Abner, now that the Fair is over 
and the election, I guess we'll all settle 
down to the usual routine of daily work 
once more," said Mrs. Dale. 

**Yes, Muwer; and I want to have Lem 
and Pete knuckle right down to work and 
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get some of the brush cut down in the 
* brushy lot/ as weVe always called it; for 
this fall I intend to clear up that piece of 
land so it will be as smooth and clear as 
any meadow IVe got on the place/' re- 
marked Abner, with a determined shake of 
his head. 

And Cecilia was sitting musingly by her 
window, looking fixedly at nothing at all. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE AWAKENING. 



*' Love's young dream is wakening; 
Fair Cupid is on the wing, 
Ready with arrow to start 
And aim at the fair young heart.'' 




HE autumn leaves are still 
falling, and some of the 
trees on the Restdale Farm 
begin to look a little cold 
and bare as they are slowly 
robbed of their yellow, 
brown and red leaves. Everything was 
progressing in the usual quiet way at Rest- 
dale until one day Abner Dale received a 
letter from Alexander Alvan which filled 
him with surprise. 
This letter informed Abner that Alexan- 
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der was preparing to go to Europe and 
take all his family with him. Alexander had 
a plan in mind where he expected to make 
millions of money, and Abner could read 
between the lines how excited Alexander 
was at the thought of his project. 

Abner well knew that to make money, 
still more money, was uppermost in Alex- 
ander's mind, which had been taught and 
trained in that oftentimes very expensive 
school called ''Wall Street.'' 

Abner knew how often men had come out 
from this Wall Street school with money 
gone and only the memory of a bitter ex- 
perience left, so Abner had always been 
contented to make a good living on the 
farm, perhaps save a few hundred dollars 
each year, and so had lived a quiet, con- 
tented life, very different from what Alex- 
ander Alvan had lived, for Alexander was 
ambitious to gain great wealth, and had 
always been willing to take big chances on 
stocks which he invariably felt confident 
would soon advance high above the price he 
had paid for them. 

In order to raise money for fresh specu- 
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lations in Europe, Alexander sold many 
shares of stock from which he realized a 
large snm of money. 

In closing the letter, Alexander invited 
Cecilia to accompany the family to Enrope, 
as Qnintin and Cassandra wonld be delight- 
ed to have her with them. 

Abner thought he would speak to Charity 
first before saying anything to Cecilia 
about the proposed trip, for he knew how 
eagerly she would accept the invitation if 
the decision were left to her. 

When Abner told Cliarity about the Al- 
vans going abroad, she was even more sur- 
prised than Abner had been, and said : 

**Why, Abner, haven't they decided all 
this very suddenly! '* 

*^ Yes, Charity; and I think they're mak- 
ing a serious mistake. But Alexander is 
very headstrong, if he once makes up his 
mind to do a certain thing, and so it's no 
use trying to persuade him to remain in 
New York. He's got the money-making 
fever now, and everything must take its 
course/' replied Abner, in a serious man- 
ner. 
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**I guess you're right, Abner. Yon know, 
Alexander is never satisfied. He is quite 
a wealthy man now, and has been for years, 
yet he wants more, and will be scheming all 
the time till he gets it or loses what he now 
possesses. By the way, Abner, I think we 
had better keep Cecilia with us this winter. 
We would be so lonely without her through 
the coming winter season. *' 

So Cecilia's father and mother did not 
say anything to her about the invitation to 
accompany the Alvan family on their Euro- 
pean trip. Abner remarked to Charity: 

**You see, Muwer, I'm afraid if we 
should let Cecilia go to Europe, she would 
get some more extravagant ideas, for it 
seems to me that Alexander lives 'way be- 
yond his means, and ever since Cecilia 
made that visit to New York she has not 
been the same giri." 

Then Charity said in reply: 

^* That's all very true, Abner, for after 
Cecilia visited in New York, and met that 
* foreigner,' she has got some high-toned 
notions about different things that I can't 
half understand." 
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**To tell yon the truth, Muwer, I don't 
understand more than half what that * for- 
eigner' says, and as to pronouncing his 
name, I don't even try to do that any 
more," said Abner. 

**Nor I; for I've given up trying to pro- 
nounce both his first name and last; for 
if the first name is odd, the last name is still 
odder," replied Charity. 

**But I think Cecilia is sort of fasci- 
nated with his foreign manners, and she 
gets along all right talking with him, and 
even seems to enjoy the conversation all 
too well to suit me," said Abner. 

When Abner answered Alexander's let- 
ter, telling him that he and Charity thought 
it best for Cecilia to remain at Restdale, 
and not take the trip to Europe, he also 
especially requested Alexander not to men- 
tion to anyone in the family that Cecilia 
had been invited and her parents had re- 
fused to let her go abroad. If possible, 
he wished to keep this invitation from Ce- 
cilia's ears, knowing how delighted she 
would have been if allowed to go, and if 
refused, equally miserable. 
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Abner wished Alexander good luck in his 
new venture in foreign lands, yet at the 
same time warned him to be careful in all 
his dealings with * ^ foreigners. ' ' Abner ap- 
peared to have a feeling that ^'foreigners'* 
could not be trusted. Not having been ac- 
quainted with many people from foreign 
lands, he was a little prejudiced against 
and suspicious of them. 

One day Eaphael mentioned to Lupa that 
his father had invited Cecilia to go to Eu- 
rope with them. To this information Lupa 
replied that if he could arrange to leave 
his business for a few weeks he would go 
along with them. 

But when he was informed that Cecilia's 
parents thought it better for her not to 
go, he very quickly changed his plans, and 
told the Alvans that it was utterly impos- 
sible for him to get away from his busi- 
ness, and he must decline the European 
trip. 

It was not very difficult for the Alvans 
to discern the reason for this sudden 
change of mind, but they accepted his apol- 
ogy without questioning the truth of the 
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statement, and not once alluded to Cecilia 
as being the cause of Lupa's decision. 

As the Alvans expected to remain abroad 
for several months, they made great prepa- 
rations for the trip; packed trunks, some 
large, others small, until there were twelve 
trunks in all. 

Mr. Alvan left some of his business af- 
fairs in charge of shrewd brokers, who were 
to act as his agents, informing him by letter 
of the various transactions which tran- 
spired during his absence, while the very 
important deals were to be sent by cable 
to his European address. 

It was a purely business trip with Alex- 
ander, for he knew that even on European 
land the longing to amass a great fortune 
would still be the all-prevailing thought in 
his mind. 

His wife, Elizabeth, was pleased to go, 
on account of the change of air and scene, 
which would undoubtedly prove beneficial 
to the whole family. 

Then travel would be the best education 
in the world for her daughters, Quintin and 
Cassandra, as seeing foreign lands, meet- 
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ing people in strange countries, learning 
their manners and methods of living, broad- 
ens and develops the intellect as nothing 
else can ever do. No matter how many in- 
teresting works one may read on travels, 
they fail to make a deep impression on 
one's mind; but scenes from real life in 
any land always leave a lasting imprint on 
the intellect of the thoughtful observer. 

And we must not forget with what joy 
Raphael received the news of the long-an- 
ticipated trip abroad. His dreams of 
studying art with the great foreign masters 
were soon to be realized. This had always 
been his desire since the time when only 
a small boy. He had decided to become one 
of the world's great artists, if talent, op- 
portunity, time and conditions could bring 
it about. So each one of the Alvan family, 
with his or her most cherished desire in 
the heart, was happy at this proposed trip 
to Europe. 

They engaged passage on one of the 

great ocean liners, the , which sailed 

on October — . The equinoctial storms of 
September were over, and the weather 
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promised to be fair, with very few, if any, 
rainy days while they should be on the 
ocean. 

When the day came for them to embark 
the sun shone in all the brightness of an 
autumn day, and as they drove to the dock 
the passengers were beginning to board the 
ship, inspecting their staterooms, looking 
after their luggage, bidding tearful good- 
byes to friends and relatives who were 
wishing them *' God-speed '^ and ^*Bon voy- 
age.'^ 

Some of these partings were very sad to 
witness. 

One pathetic scene was that of an old 
father and mother saying adieu, with tears 
and sobs, to their only son, who was going 
abroad to study music. They seemed to 
feel that perhaps when he reached the suc- 
cess to which he aspired they would be, 
not only across the ocean from him, but 
across the *^Eiver of Life,'* and in that 
country from which no traveler re- 
turns. 

Then there were partings from those 
who were going abroad in search of health, 
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while their friends were wishing them a 
speedy recovery from all their ills. 

Then there were other more cheerful 
good-byes; relatives and friends going 
abroad for a short pleasure trip, whose 
friends would welcome them home again in 
a few weeks. 

Happy brides and grooms were also 
among the passengers, who were quite hap- 
py in their own companionship, although 
there was some sadness in the atmosphere 
around them. Thus among this throng were 
pleasure seekers, students, searchers for 
wealth, and men of business. 

All the Alvan family appeared quite 
cheerful excepting Alexander, who felt a 
little nervous at leaving his business inter- 
ests in other hands while he was abroad. He 
was afraid that no matter how well his 
agents tried to do for him they could not 
use just the same judgment in the stocks 
as he would himself. However, it was too 
late to change his mind now, so he endeav- 
ored to calm all fears. 

He changed his expression to one of 
brightness as he saw Mr. and Mrs. St. 
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Thomas, the two boys, and Mr. D'Otsnahl 
approaching the ship, and evidently com- 
ing on board for a few minutes to bid them 
good-by before the ship pulled out from 
port. 

Each of the St. Thomas boys carried a 
beautiful bouquet of American Beauty 
roses; one was presented to Quintin and 
the other to Cassandra. Quintin exclaimed 
to Cassandra: 

*^IIow lovely and fragrant they are! 
We'll have these two bouquets on our table 
in the dining saloon.'* 

**Yes, they're beautiful, Quintin, and I 
think we can keep them for two or three 
days till we're 'way out on the ocean, out 
of sight of land," replied Cassandra, who 
was as yet unaware of the fact that even 
the odor of her favorite flowers would be- 
come unsupportable within a few short 
hours, when seasickness should overcome 
her. 

When the signal was given that the ship 
would soon start there was great hurrying 
among the friends of the passengers as 
they got off the boat. These friends re- 
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mained on the dock, gaily waving handker- 
chiefs as the great oceamliner slowly moved 
out from the dock, while the band played 
the well-known patriotic airs, **The Star- 
Spangled Banner, '* ** Columbia, '* and the 
last music the friends could hear was the 
strains of ** America'' as the large ship 
seemed to grow smaller and smaller as she 
proudly started to cross the mighty ocean. 
At last, when the ship was so far away 
from the dock that the faces on board were 
not discernible with the naked eye nor field- 
glasses, the friends of the passengers, one 
by one, left the dock and returned home to 
await the news of the travelers when they 
reached the other side. 



Since Lupa D'Otsnahl returned to New 
York, Cecilia did not seem just the same 
girl as before. Her mother noticed how 
quiet and thoughtful she was, and won- 
dered if her heart had gone with that ** for- 
eigner' ' ; but meanwhile said nothing to Ce- 
cilia, thinking that in a short time her 
daughter would forget this infatuation ; but 
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how little the mother realized the depth 
of affection of which Cecilia was capa- 
ble I 

It is true that lovers young dream was 
jnst awakening, but when it does awaken in 
a young woman like Cecilia time only 
strengthens this affection. 

Cecilia knew that her parents did not feel 
particularly pleased that their daughter 
should receive the attentions of Lupa, so 
in their presence she refrained from talk- 
ing of him, and evaded all subjects which 
might terminate with a discussion of this 
topic of conversation. She hid her dawn- 
ing love as a lily folds over a crystal drop 
of dew. 

Once in a while she wondered what she 
would do if a letter should come addressed 
to her from Lupa. 

From her inmost heart came the answer. 
She would eagerly devour its contents, 
while her heart would beat faster at each 
word she read. 

^Vhen the morning mail came it contained 
a letter for Cecilia, wiitten in a strange 
hand, with peculiarly formed letters, which 
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at once marked it as having been written 
by a foreigner. 

Cecilia blushed as she took the letter, and 
quietly left the room so as to be alone with 
her precious possession. It was precious 
to her, and she desired to be away from 
all curious eyes while reading it. 

This hurried departure from the room 
upon receipt of this oddly addressed letter 
did not pass imnoticed by her father. He 
drew in a long breath. His wiser eyes fore- 
saw danger to his child and to himself. Did 
he not love her! Why should this stranger 
dare to write to her! He grew angry as 
fear entered his mind. Was he to lose his 
dear child? No I He would not allow it. 

He immediately resolved to censure her 
severely for this action when she returned 
to the room. Cecilia, unmindful of her 
father's anger, opened the envelope in the 
quiet seclusion of her own room, and read 
the following letter, written in an odd, yet 
bold hand: 

My Deak Miss Dale : If the thoughts of 
you which I have had during the last few 
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days could have reached you by wireless 
telegraphy, you would then have known 
how often you have been in my mind. You 
well know the limited knowledge which I 
possess of the English language, yet I will 
endeavor to keep my promise to write you 
a letter with as few mistakes as possible, 
and these I trust you will pardon. You al- 
ready know the pleasure I derived from 
that beautiful Sunday afternoon ride 
through the picturesque country surround- 
ing your pleasant home, Restdale, and your 
kindness in telling me the proper names for 
the different trees and shrubs which I ob- 
served as the horse slowly trotted along 
the country roads. Now when I look at a 
landscape on canvas it is with a more criti- 
cal eye, and the tones and shades must be 
brought still closer to the real colorings of 
nature by the artist's brush than hereto- 
fore, in order to please me. I was very 
glad to learn that you, too, understand and 
seem to be so fond of nature. While all 
the country is beautiful to me, yet this one 
ideal spot, so well named Restdale, and the 
few pleasant days spent there, will never 
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be erased from my memory. Now I wish 
once more to thank you, your father, moth- 
er and brother for all the kindness you 
showed in entertaining me so well; and be- 
lieve me, it was all greatly appreciated. 
Hoping you will answer this letter soon, 
I am 

iVery truly yours, 

LuPA D'Otsnahu 

Cecilia waited a few minutes after read- 
ing Lupa's letter until the tell-tale blushes 
left her cheeks and she regained her usual 
composure, before entering the room where 
the family were sitting, reading and look- 
ing over the other mail which had just come 
at the same time with her letter. 

Cecilia's father addressed her at once in 
a very stern voice and manner: 

** Cecilia, my daughter (when Abner ad- 
dressed Cecilia in this way she knew he 
was angry), what did you mean by leaving 
the room with that letter?'' 

**Why, father, it was addressed to me, 
and I didn't think you would care," replied 
Cecilia. 
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**Well, I do care, and I want to know 
whom it's from and what's in it," said Ab- 
ner, angrily. His anguished fear made him 
appear harsh. 

''Why, father, it's from Lupa D'Ots- 
nahl, and he wrote what a pleasant visit he 
had while here, and thanks ns all for enter- 
taining him — that's all," CeciKa explained 
to her enraged father. 

''That's all he wrote, is it? Well, let 
me have the letter and I'll read it myself," 
said Abner, as he reached out his hand for 
the letter. 

He looked quite perplexed as he tried 
to decipher this strange chirography. 
Then after looking it over carefully re- 
turned it to Cecilia, remarking as he 
did so: 

"I can't half understand this 'foreigner' 
when he talks, and his writing is still worse. 
Now look at the way he makes that capital 
T> in Dale. Most anybody would take it 
for an O just as quick as for a D. The let- 
ter may be all right, for all I know, and you 
seem to be all carried away with him ; but 
mark my word — I ^in't. My opinion is, 
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foreigners are a dass of people to leave 
alone.** 

With this last remark Abner left the 
room, slamming the door after him. 

Cecilia *s joy at receiving the letter was 
immediately turned into sadness at her 
father *s apparent displeasure with Lupa 
D'Otsnahl's missive. 

Her mother tried to comfort Cecilia as 
the girl made repeated efforts to smother 
the sobs and dry the tears which were try- 
ing so hard to escape. 

Cecilia was a good girl, and had always 
tried to please her father and mother, but 
this seemed so different from the other 
things which had come up before in her 
life. She was at a loss to know just what 
to do. Her mother said, in attempting to 
console her: 

**Now stop crying, Cecilia, for you will 
only have a red nose and headache 
following those tears. Try to do as 
your father wishes, and think as little 
of Lupa as you can. Go to your 
room, bathe your face, put on a pretty 
frock, and come downstairs looking bright 
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and smiling like my happy little girl 
again.'* 

Cecilia kissed her mother affectionately 
and quietly withdrew from the room, going 
directly upstairs. She sat down to reflect 
on what was best to do. 

It was a difficult problem for one of 
eighteen to decide. She questioned herself 
if it would be better not to answer Lupa's 
letter and to let him drop out of her mind 
as if she had never known him. This would 
please her father, but she knew it would 
make her just a little miserable. 

She had known Lupa only a brief space 
of time, yet in that short time she had been 
happier than before she became acquainted 
with him. Her parents ' dislike for him was 
a little cloud that hung over this happi- 
ness, but as the young always have a great 
deal of faith and hope, she believed that 
this cloud would some day show its silver 
lining when the bright sunlight was thrown 
on Lupa D'Otsnahl's character, and her 
parents could see his true worth. 

Later, when she next appeared before 
the family, there were scarcely any traces 
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of the storm, and she succeeded in hiding 
her displeasure toward those who had not 
thought well of D'Otsnahl. 

That evening Caleb invited one of the 
neighbor's boys, Ben Post, to come in to 
play dominoes with him. Mrs. Dale told 
Caleb that he could play on the kitchen 
table, if he would not disturb Lena, who 
was sewing by the table. 

The boys promised to play quietly, and 
they did for a while, until Mrs. Dale, who 
was reading a book in the sitting-room, 
heard a commotion in the kitchen which 
sounded as though the boys were fighting 
and had upset the chairs. 

She called Caleb to her and inquired the 
cause of all the noise. Caleb said: 

* * It was just this way, Muwer Dale. We 
had both been setting doubles to start the 
games, and this time it was Ben's set, and 
he stuck to it that 'twas mine, so I had a 
little scuffle with him because he wouldn't 
set the double, and we turned over the 
chairs." 

Ben was still crying from the blow which 
Caleb gave him with his fist, so Mrs, Dale 
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thought she would let him tell his story, 
and see how it compared with the one just 
told by Caleb. So Mrs. Dale said in a nice, 
gentle way, trying to quiet the excited 
boys: 

**Now, Ben, you may tell me your side/' 

Ben, still whining from the effects of the 
quarrel, said: 

**I know it was my turn to set a double, 
but I didnH have one, so I wanted Caleb to 
play, 'cause I didn't want to start drawing 
dominoes the first thing. Then, when I 
wouldn't play, he struck me right on the 
nose." 

After Ben finished this explanation Mrs. 
Dale said to Caleb : 

**Now, Caleb, I'm sorry you treated your 
little friend in such a rough manner after 
you invited him to spend the evening with 
you. So now don 't play dominoes any more 
to-night, but go down cellar and bring up 
some nice apples, and you and Ben can 
have a good time eating them. Go along 
quickly, now, and bring the apples, and be 
good friends once more." 

Charity Dale, the peacemaker, soon had 
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the boys talking and laughing again as if 
nothing had happened. The kind words 
were like oil poured on the troubled wa- 
ters. 

There was a farm offered for sale at 
West Hopeville the next day, and as it had 
been owned until a few years ago by one 
of Abner's old schoolmates, Job Justin, 
Abner attended the sale. 

When Job Justin died he left a fine es- 
tate to his only son, Eoyal Justin. 

The old man died happy, believing that 
his son would always be provided with this 
good farm. 

But the son had been sent to college, and 
since his graduation had never earned a 
dollar, and soon found many friends who 
were eager to help him squander his fath- 
er's estate. In a short time he spent the 
money his father left him, and then mort- 
gaged the farm very heavily, spent that 
money, too, and then neglected to keep up 
the interest, so the bank which held the 
mortgage offered the fine old estate for 
sale. 

Abner had been interested in the son of 
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his old school friend, and felt sorry that he 
had not worked and tried to keep a farm 
which had been in the Justin family for 
about two hundred years. A fine old estate 
it was, too, but it sold for only about one- 
half of its real value. A gentleman from 
New York bought it for his summer home. 

Abner remarked to Charity after he 
came home: 

**It seems to me, Muwer, that Royal 
Justin ought to have held on to a farm that 
was left him free and clear of all debts, 
and not to have let it slip through his 
fingers. But he was an idle, extravagant 
fellow.'' 

**He may go to work now and turn out 
all right in the end,^* said Charity, in her 
usual hopeful way. 

**Well, Muwer, if either of my children 
should spend my money foolishly, and final- 
ly sell good old Restdale after I*m gone, I 
don^t think I could rest in my grave,** said 
Abner. 

**Now, Abner, don't commence to worry 
about something that is not at all likely to 
happen. We Ve got two good children, and 
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they've been brought up to take care of 
money, and they know the value of it,'* re- 
plied the consoling Charity. 

**Well, Muwer, you see I know how 
proud old Job used to be of that farm, and 
it was pretty hard to see it go into strange 
hands to-day. Why, Muwer, the tears just 
ran down my cheeks to-day at the sale when 
I thought how Job would suffer if he only 
knew the family pride had died with him, 
when that same old love of the ancestral 
home ought to be alive in that son Eoyal's 
heart to-day. But it's gone; it's buried 
with my old friend, Job Justin," sorrow- 
fully mused Abner Dale. 

Cecilia waited three days after receiving 
Lupa's letter before she, after much de- 
liberation, answered it. In the meantime 
she had read and re-read his letter imtil 
she knew every word he had written. 

After the thoughtful consideration which 
she usually gave to everything she intended 
to do, she wrote a letter which could be 
shown to her father or mother; there was 
nothing in it to which they could object 
in any way. It read as follows : 
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Eestdalb, Oct., 1904. 
My deab Mr. D'Otsnahl: It gave me 
much pleasure to know that you were so 
well impressed with Restdale. You wrote 
of enjoying your visit so much, and I as- 
sure you we enjoyed having you here equal- 
ly as well. I was particularly pleased to 
know that the beautiful colorings of the 
autumn scenes on the distant hills which 
you carefully observed while here have 
been of assistance to you in criticising your 
paintings, and that this knowledge found 
in nature will be the means of bringing 
your landscape paintings up to a still high- 
er standard. Even now, as I write, I can 
imagine the beautiful paintings which hang 
in your art galleries, and with what care 
they have been selected. The more atten- 
tively one studies nature the better results 
will be obtained in art. I will close my 
letter now, hoping to hear from you again 
some time. 

Very truly yours, 

Cecilia Dale. 



After Cecilia had finished this letter to 
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Lupa she told her mother that she had just 
written a short reply to Mr. D'Otsnahl's 
letter, and asked her if she preferred to 
read it before it was mailed. 

Her mother took the letter from Cecilia 
and slowly read its contents; then giving 
it back to her, said it met with her approval 
and she could mail it. 

Cecilia was happy as she dropped the 
little missive in the letter-box, for it would 
soon be on its way to the one who was anx- 
iously waiting for it in the great city. 

When Lupa D'Otsnahl received Cecilia *s 
letter there was a look of sincere pleasure 
on his face. As he read each word, written 
in a plain, yet very strong feminine hand, 
he thought how different this letter was 
from the ones he had received at various 
times from the frivolous city girls of his 
acquaintance. 

This country girl possessed such a fine 
character that he could read even in her 
letter what a noble, sensible, true-hearted 
woman she was. It carried its own atmos- 
phere of purity and reserve. 

He sat for a few minutes after reading 
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her letter^ dreaming of Cecilia as he had 
seen her several times, with that deep, al- 
most unfathomable expression in the blue- 
gray eyes which plainly showed him the 
true, deep affection which she would be ca- 
pable of bestowing on one whom she knew 
to be worthy of it. 

Accordingly, after these reflections he 
made haste to send her another letter, and 
when this early reply to Cecilia *s letter 
reached the quiet coimtry home of the 
Dales th^e were quite a number of com- 
ments from Mr. and Mrs. Dale. 

**Why, Cecilia, here is another letter for 
you, and the writing looks very much like 
that foreigner's. It can't be that he has 
written so soon again, when you mailed a 
letter to him only day before yesterday," 
said Cecilia's mother, in a surprised man- 
ner. 

**You need not be surprised, Muwer, at 
anything that crazy foreigner does," said 
Abner Dale, angrily. 

For the next few weeks the letters of 
Lupa and Cecilia passed often through the 
mails, and it is hard to say which one of 
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the recipients of these letters was the hap- 
pier. 

Abner Dale could not help noticing how 
cheerful Cecilia always appeared whenever 
one of Lupa D'OtsnahPs letters came, and 
for this reason he did not wish to make her 
sad by always alluding to his dislike for the 
foreigner. He felt confident that in a lit- 
tle while Cecilia would grow tired of the 
correspondence and would then soon forget 
all about Lupa D'Otsnahl, with his strange 
ways, to which Abner Dale was so unaccus- 
tomed, and which he neither liked nor un- 
derstood. And Mrs. Dale, with her wise 
and gentle words, calmed his resentment 
and made him understand that such open 
opposition might rouse some obstinacy in 
Cecilia's mind, for, as she cleverly said: 

**Is not Cecilia your own daughter!" 




CHAPTER X 

GBEETINGS FROM ABBOAD. 

**Read the news from a foreign shore 
Which the wide ocean has crossed o^er, 
And reached the waiting friends so dear, 
Kind and true friends when far or near/* 




NE who has never been abroad 
usually treasures a letter which 
Jp bears a foreign stamp, for the 
contents cannot fail to be bright 
and interesting to the reader. 
As one reads a letter of this 
kind the awakened imagination dwells 
keenly for a few moments on this foreign 
land so well described, and the mind's eye 
is filled with the beautiful scenery for 
which some parts of foreign lands are 
noted. 

199 
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When CecUia received the first greetings 
from Europe giving the news of the Al- 
vans, it was in Cassandra's letter dated at 
London. She wrote Cecilia what a delight- 
ful time her mother, Quintin and she had 
had visiting old castles, historical build- 
ings, attending the theaters, going out 
shopping and buying so many pretty things 
from the attractive London shops. But 
Cassandra wrote that her father was busier 
in London than when in New York, if that 
were possible, and took very little time for 
recreation, always thinking about his **old 
stocks,*' as Cassandra called his business 
when her father devoted every minute to 
worry and work and hardly ever went out 
sightseeing with his family. He laughingly 
told them that it was all right for them to 
go, but he was too busy to take the time 
for pleasure. Raphael spent a good share 
of each day in the art galleries and muse- 
ums, occasionally taking a trip outside 
the city to feast his eyes on the old ruined 
castles which were fast crumbling to de- 
cay. He was learning much that helped 
him in his artistic productions on canvas. 
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and was enjoying his travels far more than 
he had anticipated. Cassandra wrote in 
this way, giving quite a good description 
of the different events which had occurred 
since the Alvans landed in Europe. 

The next letter Cecilia received from her 
relatives was from Quintin, written in 
Paris. In this most interesting letter she 
described to Cecilia the beautiful gowns 
and hats which are only designed in Paris, 
and which the rest of the world vainly at- 
tempts to copy. These creations of the 
dressmaker's and milliner's art Cecilia 
longed to see, and while she read Quintin 's 
letter she enjoyed the quite minute descrip- 
tions which her cousin gave. These are in- 
variably supposed to be such very interest- 
ing topics to the feminine mind. 

Then, too, she wrote of the beautiful 
drives along the Champs Elysees, and oth- 
ers equally as beautiful in and about Paris. 
Quintin wrote that her father was the same 
nervous business man that he had been in 
New York, then in London, and now in 
Paris. 

He anxiously watched the ticker every 
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day to learn the very latest news of stocks. 
His daughter wrote that her father might 
just as well have remained in New York, 
as he did not get any relief from the se- 
vere business strain under which one could 
see his life was burdened. 

Raphael was always roving, and not con- 
tented to remain long in one place. He 
said he had traveled around England and 
France and had seen many beautiful land- 
scapes which it would be very difl5cult to 
attempt to duplicate on canvas, but he was 
always longing to travel until he should 
find what his artistic mind should tell him 
was the one ideal spot on the globe for 
him. 

Thus Raphael, never contented, always 
roving, was sometimes away from the fam- 
ily for several days, when he would return 
highly elated with some bit of scenery 
which he had obtained by climbing to the 
height of a mountain peak, or by walking 
for hours along the side of a river made 
picturesque by the crags and shrubbery on 
either side of the slowly flowing stream. 

Quintin wrote that none of the family 
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had seen Raphael for many days, and they 
were all a little worried about him, for he 
never cared to have a guide accompany him 
on his travels, but rather to find all points 
of interest alone with nature. They were 
troubled lest he was lost in some dense for- 
est. 

Quintin finished her letter by asking Ce- 
cilia to write her all the news from Rest- 
dale, the little country home so dear to all 
who had ever been within its hospitable 
borders. 

Cecilia was very busy, with her corre- 
spondence, with the many letters from 
abroad, from school friends who had at- 
tended the Seminary at Spendthemon, and 
not forgetting to mention Lupa D'Ots- 
nahPs numerous missives, Cecilia's time 
was very much taken up with letter writ- 
ing. 

One day, about a week after Cecilia re- 
ceived Quintin 's long letter, she- received 
another letter, bearing the postmark of 
Boppard-on-the-Rhine. 

When she looked at the German stamp 
she wondered who could be writing her 
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from Germany; then she quickly opened 
the envelope, and read, to her astonishment, 
the signature of Raphael Alvan. So the 
missing artist had left France and was 
wandering through the great German Em- 
pire in search of something, the treasure 
without which he could find no rest. 
RaphaePs letter began thus: 

My dear Cousin Cecilia : No doubt you 
will be surprised to receive a letter from 
me written in Germany, while my family 
are still in Paris ; but for the last few weeks 
I have been traveling, part of the time by 
rail, part by boat, and a good share of it on 
foot, until I am now, to my way of think- 
ing, in one of the dearest spots on all the 
earth, called Boppard-on-the-Rhine, a lit- 
tle village situated at the edge of that most 
beautiful of rivers, the Rhine. 

This little spot, to which nature has been 
most generous, has for a background the 
hills which rise up high and tower above 
the little village like outstretched protect- 
ing hands — as if to guard the inhabitants 
from harm, while the clear waters of the 
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Ehine reflect the blue skies above as a mir- 
ror reflects your face when you look upon 
it. My dear cousin, no one can describe the 
beauties of the Ehine; neither tongue of 
man nor pen of poet can do them justice. 
When one gazes in wonder at these marvel- 
ous works of nature, to me, silent adoration 
speaks far more than words. Then, Ce- 
cilia, in all these beautiful little villages 
nestling among the hills on either side of 
the Rhine there is always a quaint little 
kirk in the center of the village, with its 
spire pointing up to the sky to remind one 
among all the glories of nature not to for- 
get God, to whom we should bow with rev- 
erence as the one Great Architect of the 
universe. They tell me here that if I am 
so enchanted with the scenery in the au- 
tumn, that I should see the vine-clad slopes 
in summer, gently undulating to the wa- 
ter's edge; the different shades of green 
in leaves and vines which so attract the 
artistes eye. Then in all these villages are 
found the ruins of an old castle or fort, 
whose walls in days gone by offered a pro- 
tection from the enemy. And year by year, 
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as nature renews her life in grass, tree and 
shrub with each returning spring, it marks 
a few less stones in these old pillars and 
walls, which look cold and dead amid the 
glories of living nature. Cecilia, if a poet 
were writing of the Rhine I should say to 
him: *0h, poet, write as you have never 
written before; hold the pen lightly, and 
let the inspiration of all that is beautiful 
and good guide your pen, and even then 
you will not half describe these beauties of 
mountains, the music of the flowing river, 
which to the well-attuned ear is heard with 
joy!* As an artist, I shall try to catch and 
portray on canvas the silvery moon as it 
dances on the river, yet I shall fall far 
below the real beauty as nature has painted 
it in her own natural colors. Yet I shall 
do my best, and hope for good results, for 
my heart is here in Boppard-on-the-Rhine, 
and when one's whole heart and ambition 
are in any kind of work success and very 
notable fame are sure to follow. Now, dear 
cousin, I must be a great artist ; for it I am 
striving; for it, at present, I am denying 
myself many luxuries which my father 
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would gladly heap upon me. But I prefer 
to live here in this quiet, secluded spot, 
where I can be in close communion with 
nature. These simple-hearted people, these 
hills and mountains, the river, bright sun- 
shine by day, the moonlit and starlit heav- 
ens by night, seem to speak ta me the most 
soul-inspiring words ever uttered and to 
sing the sweetest song ever heard by mor- 
tal ears. I shall remain here for an indefi- 
nite period, and fill my mind with this mag- 
nificent scenery, which I have longed for so 
long and at last found. I am here among 
strangers, yet the very atmosphere of the 
place seems to say: *If thou art a lover 
of nature, thou mayest remain and find 
welcome.* You know, Cecilia, those who 
can find pleasure in sweet communion with 
nature are never lonely. Every flower, 
leaf and vine has a language of its own if 
our ears were but attuned so that we might 
discern it. Cecilia, I could write line upon 
line and page after page on this dearly 
treasured spot, and then you would only 
have a faint idea of how thankful I feel 
that I am so very fortunate and highly 
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favored among the world *s travelers that 
I have been permitted to drink in these 
beautiful scenes as a thirsty, travel-stained 
wanderer might eagerly take a drink of 
cool, refreshing, invigorating water which 
he by searching has at length found in a 
little sparkling spring by the side of his 
path. In Boppard I have found that spring 
which ever supplies the means to quench 
the thirsty artist's soul. And, my dear 
cousin, I wish the whole world might once 
travel from the source to the mouth of the 
Rhine and enjoy this glorious scenery, 
which I believe is nowhere else to be found. 
I have written you a long descriptive let- 
ter, but had I not done so I should have 
felt just a little selfish at keeping all this 
news from a foreign land away from my 
dear cousin at Restdale. When you reply 
to this letter you may address me at Bop- 
pard. 

Your loving cousin, 

Raphael Alvan. 

When Cecilia had finished reading Ra- 
phael's letter she thought that her cousin 
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not only saw the artistic but also the poeti- 
cal side of life. 

There were running through his letter, 
here and there, lines that bespoke the po- 
et ^s mind. She felt, after reading her cous- 
in ^s letter, that the dawn of success was 
just rising in the artist, and she fervently 
hoped th ) height of fame among the world's 
artists would soon be climbed, and that she 
would one day see Raphael on the topmost 

round of the ladder. 

* * * * . * 

At Restdale the pleasant days of autumn 
had been slowly creeping along, and now 
the cold weather of winter would soon take 
their place. 

It was even then pleasant to gather 
around the open fireplace in Abner Dale's 
sitting-room and draw the chairs closer to 
the hearth as the wind whistled through 
the trees in the yard and around the comer 
of the house. 

The Dales were all feeling quite cheerful 
that evening as they sat around the fire, 
which crackled and brightly burned on the 
hearth. They were talking about two or 
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tliree card parties which had been given 
by the neighbors, and which Cecilia, Eph- 
raim and Miss Wright attended, and they 
gaily laughed as they recalled the good 
times they had. 

Cecilia asked: 

**0h. Miss Wright I You remember who 
said he would win the prize at the card 
party at Mr. Watson's house, don't youf 

**No, I don't. Who was itt" inquired 
Miss Wright. 

**0f course you remember, only you are 
afraid of offending the one who made the 
boast," laughingly responded Cecilia. 

**Now stop teasing, and tell me his 
name," said Miss Wright. 

**Well, Ephraim bet he could win the 
prize at euchre, and he did — the booby 
prize," said Cecilia, in an amused manner. 

Miss Wright grew so red as Cecilia said 
this that the latter at once read the little 
hidden secret — and it was Ephraun. 

Then the conversation drifted from the 
subject of cards to the dance to be given 
on Thanksgiving Eve at Nathan Hope's 
house. 
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The Hopes and Dales had been friends 
for years, and Cecilia, Ephraim and Glen 
Hope (Nathan Hope's son) had often gone 
to parties together, and this time it was 
arranged in this way: Ephraim and Miss 
Wright were to go in one carriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale in another, and Glen Hope was 
to call for Cecilia and accompany her to his 
house, where this great party was going 
to be. 

As the Dales were old friends of the 
Hopes, they were among the first of the 
gnests to arrive at the dance. 

Glen Hope called early for Cecilia, as he 
was anxious to be at home ready to receive 
the invited guests when they arrived. 

About nine o'clock in the evening the 
couples began to arrive, the happy swains 
with their sweethearts, anxious to hear the 
first strains of music from the violin, with 
piano accompaniment, that would announce 
to them that the first dance was about to 
begin. 

The two large front rooms of the old- 
fashioned house had been cleared of furni- 
ture and carpets to make ready for this 
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event. Every year, on Thanksgiving Eve, 
this house was thrown open for the enjoy- 
ment of its gaests. These two rooms were 
so large that two sets could dance at a time 
in each room, and the pretty girls, who were 
usuaUy good dancers, tripped lightly with 
their partners through the square dances, 
which were the only ones danced in the 
evening, with the exception of two or three 
two-steps and waltzes. 

The elder ladies, as well as the poor 
dancers, had the discomfort of seeing the 
good dancers have much pleasure while 
they, as wall-flowers, stayed in the back- 
ground and were silent spectators, or 
joined in idle gossip with each other. 

After the young people had danced to 
their heart's content until the small hours 
of morning, refreshments were served to 
all and the gay party broke up, the guests 
returning to their homes in the early dawn« 

Several of the guests remarked that Glen 
Hope was paying particular attention to 
Cecilia, and noticed that he did not dance 
with anyone but Cecilia through the even- 
ing. 
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When she danced with another, Glen was 
always near to ask her for the next dance. 
All this was noticed, and talked about af- 
ter the party by the busy gossips. 

For several evenings after the Hope 
dance the neighbors sat around their fire- 
sides criticising the different people who 
attended. 

Each one had an opinion, silently ex- 
pressed. **How queer that one was 
dressed!'' **I believe old Jeremiah was 
tight." **How bashful young Cricket 
looked when he asked Jane Hanks to dance 
with him!" 

A few days after this Cecilia received a 
letter from Lupa D'Otsnahl which caused 
her to appear more cheerful and happy 
than ever before. 

HeV parents noticed how unusually 
bright and animated her spirits seemed, 
and inquired the cause. 

Cecilia shyly answered: 

* * Nothing ; only I am so happy. It seems 
as if I could love everybody, and the whole 
world seems so very beautiful to me." 

Cecilia's mother knew something out of 
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the ordinary course of events had hap- 
pened, to make her daughter appear so 
light-hearted and gay that she seemed to 
be walking on the air. 

On this particular day Cecilia went about 
the house with a bright smile and sang mer- 
rily snatches of love songs, which seemed 
ever so much sweeter to her than hereto- 
fore, for the words had more meaning to 
her now. 

Finally her mother once more asked her 
why she was so happy. To this second ques- 
tion Cecilia replied, with a blush on her 
cheeks and a wealth of joy weighing down 
her shyly drooped eyelids, under which 
happy tears were near: 

**Why, mother, I have just received a 
letter from Lupa D'Otsnahl, and I will read 
it to you. I think that will tell you better 
than I can why I am so happy.'' 

Cecilia read the following letter to her 
astonished mother: 

My dear Cecilia: I will now write to 
you the words which will only partially ex- 
press the love which I have felt for you 
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ever since the first day we met. The con- 
versations we have had together and the 
correspondence have both inspired me to be 
a better and nobler man, for when I met 
yon I met a real angel among women. To 
live np to your high ideal of character has 
been my chief aim. Yon, who have lived 
so close to nature that you could almost 
hear the throbbings of her heart, are dif- 
ferent from the light, frivolous women a 
man of the world usually meets. My dear 
Cecilia, if it were now springtime at Best- 
dale, as it is in my heart, and if every blade 
of grass upon the broad acres of Eestdale 
Farm had tongues and could speak forever, 
they could not half tell you how much I 
love you. Your soul and mine, from the 
very first meeting, seemed to be in perfect 
harmony. Sometimes, as the love-light 
came into my eyes when I gazed into the 
depths of your dear blue-gray eyes, I 
thought and hoped that I read there an 
answering look which seemed to whisper 
softly that you returned my love. I send 
you an engagement ring, which I hope you 
will consent to wear as a symbol of love 
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between ns. And by wearing it on your 
slender finger, and thus promising to be- 
come my wife, you will make me one of the 
happiest men in the world. I have not yet 
written to your parents asking their con- 
sent to our marriage, for I felt they might 
think this engagement rather hasty, but I 
have written to you freely, according to the 
gentle voices of love, which spoke, echoed 
and re-echoed from my inmost heart. Every 
fiber of my being thrills with joy in antici- 
pation of your answer, which I hope and 
pray may be **yes.^' 

Sincerely yours, 

LuPA D'Otsnahl. 

To say that Cecilia's mother was sur- 
prised at the contents of Lupa's letter is to 
express her feelings very mildly. She had 
known for some time that his letters were 
coming more and still more frequently, but 
did not once dream of the depth of affec- 
tion he had for her only daughter. She 
knew that some day her daughter would 
love, and be loved, but the pain of relin- 
quishment is terrible to a mother. 
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Both Abner and Charity Dale had wished 
for an entirely diflferent marriage for their 
daughter than this one with a gentleman 
of foreign birth. They had hoped that 
when the time to part with her came it 
would be someone they knew; and besides, 
Mrs. Dale thought Cecilia should have 
waited a few years longer, and then placed 
her affections on some prosperous farmer 
in Hopeville, or one of the surrounding 
towns. At least, she would have much pre- 
ferred someone whose ways were more like 
their own. 

She feared she could never understand 
this foreigner, and to have him become 
one of the family was too much for her to 
bear. Her anguish was deep, although si- 
lently borne, and besides, Cecilia had grad- 
uated from the Seminary only a few months 
ago, and her mother had been so happy at 
the thought of having her daughter with 
her that in the midst of Cecilia's new hap- 
piness her mother could not help feeling 
sad at the thought of losing her again so 
soon. It was a bitter trial, but it must be 
borne. 
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Then her mother went to her room alone, 
to gather courage, and tried not to be sel- 
fish, and to bear this separation which 
would bring a life-long happiness to her 
daughter. She tried, also, to plan the best 
way to break the news to Abner in such a 
manner that his anger would not be stirred 
too much for the comfort of those about 
him. 

Lately Abner had often said to his wife: 

**Now, Muwer, I wish Cecilia would give 
up that foolish correspondence with that 
foreigner. I don't see any sense in it, any- 
way.'' 

To which Charity would reply : 

**Now, Abner, if the young people en- 
joy each other's letters we ought not 
to mind. They both seem to derive a 
great deal of pleasure from the corre- 
spondence." 

*^Yes, altogether too much to suit me," 
Abner would reply, angrily. 

Then Charity would say, by way of qui- 
eting the nervous Abner : 

*^ Never mind. Perhaps in a little while 
they will get tired of the correspondence, 
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and then you will have had all yonr worries 
for nothing/' 

But now the certainty had come so unex- 
pectedly that Cecilia's mother felt she must 
be serious and tell her father this news 
which had made their daughter so unspeak- 
ably happy, and just how to do it was puz- 
zling her brain. While the Dale family 
were seated at the dining-table, enjoying 
the good farmer's fare, as well as the sim- 
ple country conversation about cutting 
brush in the pasture lots, getting up the 
woodpile, the high price eggs were worth, 
and other topics of conversation per- 
taining to farm life, Mrs. Dale made the 
remark : 

**By the way, Abner, Cecilia has just re- 
ceived another long letter from the for- 
eigner (you all know I never can pronounce 
his name correctly), and I'll bet you can't 
guess what he wrote." 

**I bet I can guess. He wants to come 
up here for another visit," said Ephraim. 

*^No, that isn't it," replied Mrs. Dale. 

**You can't fool me. I'll bet that for- 
eigner wants Cecilia to visit the St. Thomas 
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family, so he^l have a chance to see her in 
New York again/' said Mr. Dale. 

*'No, that isn't it. So I'll leave it for 
Cecilia to tell her father this evening," said 
Mrs. Dale, for she had seen the little cloud 
of displeasure pass over her husband's face 
at the mention of Lupa's name, or rather 
the mention of *'that foreigner." And be- 
ing a wise woman, Charity always tried, if 
possible, to avoid angry words, or even an- 
gry thoughts, at mealtime, so decided to 
have Cecilia tell her father in her own way 
later in the evening. 

Trusting that in Abner's great love for 
Cecilia he would not find it in his heart 
to refuse what his daughter desired, and 
what apparently seemed so necessary for 
her future happiness, Mrs. Dale sent up si- 
lent prayers for Cecilia — ^her husband — 
herself. 

The latter part of the meal was not quite 
as pleasant as the first. 

Cecilia looked very quiet, yet happy, in 
spite of a little inward fear of her father's 
disapproval of Lupa D'Otsnahl's request 
for her hand in marriage. 
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Abner Dale himself seemed slightly 
stirred up over something that had been 
said, yet succeeded in keeping his dislike 
of the ** foreigner" within his own bosom, 
althougji it tried hard to escape several 
times. 

That evening all the members of the 
household, except Abner Dale and his 
daughter, retired early. 

This left Abner Dale half reading and 
half dozing over the paper, while Cecilia 
was softly playing a few much-loved tunes 
on the piano. 

Suddenly, as if a thought had come into 
his mind, Abner looked up from his paper 
and addressed Cecilia rather sternly, and 
demanded : 

**Now, I want to know what that for- 
eigner has written to you this time." 

**Why, father, don't speak so angrily to 
me just now when I am so happy," replied 
Cecilia. 

**Well, I want to know just what he has. 
written, and that's all there is about it," 
said her father, in a manner that admitted 
of no trifling. 
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**Now, father, you know Mr. D'Otsnahl 
and I have been corresponding for some 
time, but to-day I received a letter which 
filled me with surprise, yet at the same time 
it has made me very happy,'' said Cecilia, 
coaxingly, as she went up and put her arm 
affectionately around her father's neck. 

When she made this demonstration of af- 
fection she usually won from her father 
anything which she desired. 

Mr. Dale looked into Cecilia's bright 
eyes and said, while his stem face softened 
visibly : 

**Now, my little girl, tell me all about the 
letter that has made you look so happy." 

'^Well, father, Mr. D'Otsnahl has asked 
me to become his wife and sent me an en- 
gagement ring. So is it any wonder I am 
so happy?" asked Cecilia. 

At this remark Abner Dale rose hastily 
from his chair and paced rapidly around 
the room several times, exclaiming as he 
did so : 

*^Did that foreigner dare to ask you to 
become his wife without first asking my 
consent?" 
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'*Yes, father; but he will write yon soon 
and explain everything — ^how he has loved 
me from the very first moment he met me. 
He will tell you how happy he will make 
my future life and of the harmony existing 
between our souls. Ah, father, it hurts me 
sorely in the midst of my happiness to see 
you look so angry!" exclaimed Cecilia, 
with tears in her eyes, fearful lest her 
father should object to this marriage. 

** Cecilia, it pains me, too, but I do not 
feel right about your marrying this for- 
eigner. He may be a good man and per- 
haps would make you happy if you marry 
him, but we know nothing about his ances- 
tors, while you can trace your ancestors 
back for hundreds of years. It's too bad, 
Cecilia, that your heart is set on this man, 
when there are so many fine young men 
around the country here whom we have 
known all their lives. Young men from 
good old Revolutionary stock whom I 
should feel proud to have come into my 
family, '^ said Abner Dale, sorrowfully. 

*' Father, Mr. D'Otsnahl has told me all 
about his parents and where they live in 
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France, and any one can easily see by his 
manners that he is a gentleman of good 
; birth/' replied Cecilia, as if she thor- 

= J oughly believed what she said. 

, **He may be from a good family, bnt I 

don't want to take any one of foreign birth 
into my family. Besides, he might want to 
take you over to France to live, away from 
all your relatives and friends and your na- 
tive country. So Cecilia, my girl, try to 
1 put this foolish idea out of your head and 

give up this infatuation for a man whom I 
- ' feel that I can never allow you to marry," 

said Abner, in a very stem manner. 

Cecilia cried bitterly and told her father 

how miserable she would be if he did not 

r ^ grant her this one dearest wish of her life. 

At last, after Cecilia's many tears and 

entreaties not to be so cruel in denying her 

' the love she craved for with her whole 

I! heart, Abner Dale promised to talk the mat- 

f j ter over with Cecilia's mother, privately, 

■ J and tell her his decision in a few days. 

[ Cecilia, thus assured and full of hope 

that her great desire would be realized in 
time if she only showed a little patience. 
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kissed her father good night and retired to 
her room. 

When alone in the room, Cecilia then 
seemed to realize more fully the great af- 
fection she had stored up in her heart for 
Lupa D'Otsnahl. 

When she laid her head on the pillow she 
felt so troubled that at first she could not 
sleep. She sobbed afresh as if to relieve 
her head, which ached as only a head can 
ache when something goes crosswise in 
love. 

Finally, after a few wakeful minutes, 
Mother Nature, who is especially kind to 
the young, gently closed the tired eyelids 
and Cecilia slept quite well while the cur- 
tain of night hung its dark folds over Best- 
dale. 

For the next few days Cecilia went about 
the house with a very sad expression on her 
face. 

Both her father and mother felt much 
pained to see this noticeable change in their 
daughter. She looked as the world might 
look if on some bright, glorious day a huge 
black cloud should suddenly come between 
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the snn and the earth, hiding from view 
the glories of the sun's rays. 

While Cecilia's mother did not like Lupa 
D'Otsnahl, she was not quite so bitterly 
opposed to the marriage as Abner Dale. 
Her mother's heart yearned over her 
daughter after a way mothers' hearts have, 
but she, too, must wait the stern father's 
decision. 

Cecilia's only remaining hope was that 
her good, kind mother would intercede 
for her when she saw her unhappi- 
ness. 

One day when Cecilia felt if the worst 
was to come she would soon know it. As 
the time was drawing near for the decision, 
her father received a letter from Lupa 
D'Otsnahl asking for Cecilia's hand. When 
Cecilia knew of this she once more begged 
her father not to refuse her young heart's 
desire, for the life-long happiness of two 
people depended upon it. 

There is often a very tender heart hidden 
beneath the stem exterior of a man, and so 
it was with Abner Dale. 

He sat quietly thinking for a few min- 
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utes after Cecilia's strong entreaty not to 
separate her from her lover. 

In those few minutes he tried to turn the 
finger of time back to his youthful days 
when he was full of love for Charity, and 
all at once he seemed to understand how 
wretched he would have been if Charity's 
father had refused him the hand of his 
noble wife, Charity, in marriage. 

Finally, softened by these youthful mem- 
ories, he told Cecilia that since she so much 
desired to marry Lupa D'Otsnahl he would 
not stand in the way of her happiness and 
would give his consent. 

Once more the bright, cheerful expres- 
sion came into Cecilia's face and she has- 
tened to answer the letter she had received 
several days before from Lupa. 

She wrote him that she had been very 
happy when she received his letter and the 
beautiful engagement ring, but had been 
waiting for her father's consent to their 
marriage before answering it. That day 
her father had given his consent, which was 
also her consent, and had placed the en- 
gagement ring upon her finger with tears 
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of love in his eyes as he fervently 
said : 

**My child, I hope you will be happy in 
your choice/' 



CHAPTER XI. 

WINTEB. 

**The soft, white mantle of snow 
Covers the land high and low; 
It rests on valleys and hills ; 
Alike on the frozen rills; 
Old Winter is here to stay, 
Whether we say — **Yea** or **Nay.'' 



|c^ HEN the news of Cecilia 
'^M^ Dale's engagement to Lupa 
D'Otsnahl was circulated 
among the residents of 
Hopeville there were a great 
many exclamations of sur- 
prise, as very few knew of Lupa D'Ots- 
nalil's attentions to Cecilia, and, besides, 
he was not known in the neighborhood, hav- 
ing made only one visit to Eestdale, and 
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then only for a few days. After the news 
of this engagement had been quickly spread 
from farmhouse to farmhouse, there ap- 
peared in all the local papers the announce- 
ment of the engagement. 

While every one in Hopeville was filled 
with suddenly excited wonder at Cecilia ^s 
engagement, there was only one among the 
readers of the Hopeville Chronicle whom 
this news saddened too deeply for words to 
express. 

This one was Glen Hope. As he read the 
announcement over and over again, he felt 
that it must have been the result of some 
foolish gossip which had evidently reached 
the ears of one of the local news writers, so 
he would not believe it until he heard it 
affirmed by Cecilia's own lips. 

One evening, after the ** chores*' were 
done on the Hope Farm, when the weather 
was crisp and bracing and the snow 
crackled under the horses feet as the happy 
sleighing parties rode over it in their light 
cutters to the music of the sleighbells. Glen 
Hope hitched up his best trotter to the cut- 
ter, quietly remarking to his mother that 
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sHe need not wait supper for him as he 
was going to drive over to Abner Dale's 
honse to spend the evening. 

Glen Hope was one of the best-thonght-of 
yonng men in and around Hoi>eville. He 
had a fine education; was a descendant 
from a good old family and one who had a 
very bright future before him, with a good 
estate to which he was the only heir. 

Ephraim Dale and Glen Hope had been 
good chums since childhood; they had at- 
tended together and were graduated from 
the same agricultural college, and often for 
a joke called each other ** brother.'' When 
Ephraim went to Glen Hope's house he al- 
most felt as if he were in his own home, 
and Glen Hope felt the same welcome when 
he visited Ephraim Dale. This friendship, 
formed in childhood, grew stronger with 
the advancing years, and the kind, broth- 
erly feeling existing between these two 
young men is seldom known. 

Cecilia had always felt toward Glen the 
same as toward her brother Ephraim, for 
Glen being several years older than Ce- 
cilia, she, as well as the rest of her family, 
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had always looked npon Glen as her general 
escort or companion. So whenever Cecilia 
wanted to go to some of the conntry parties 
or entertainments, she would ask Glen to 
accompany her, jnst as freely as she would 
have asked Ephraim. The same applied to 
Glen, for whenever he was invited to any 
of the little neighborhood parties he always 
invited Cecilia to go. 

He was looked upon as a confirmed 
bachelor in the town, as he never paid any 
attention to the young ladies in Hopeville 
who would gladly have encouraged the com- 
pany of Glen Hope. 

The sleighing was exceptionally good, 
and the quick steps of his horse soon 
brought him to Abner Dale's gate. As he 
drove into the yard the one chief thought in 
his mind was tiie news of Cecilia's engage- 
ment. 

Before entering the house he thus asked 
himself these questions : 

**Is it true that Cecilia is engaged to 
be married, or is this piece of news an en- 
tire fabrication t" 

With these questions in his mind he en- 
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tered under the hospitable roof of Abner 
Dale. He was greeted warmly by Mrs. 
Dale, who said: 

**Come right in, Glen! You^re just in 
time for supper. We are all going into the 
dining-room now and shall be very glad to 
have you join us.'' 

Mr. Dale, Ephraim and Cecilia also 
greeted Glen in a very pleasant manner, 
for they were always glad to see him. 

After supper they all retired to the sit- 
ting-room, where they resumed the pleas- 
ant conversation. 

In a few minutes Cecilia went in the par- 
lor, sat down at the piano and played a 
little melody which she had learned when a 
child. It was only a simple air, yet so 
sweet and plaintive that it soon drew the 
rest of the family, including Glen, into the 
parlor. Mrs. Dale remarked, when Cecilia 
had finished: 

**That was one of Cecilia's first pieces, 
and I have always loved it so well." 

Cecilia left the piano and sat on the sofa 
in the comer of the parlor. Then Glen 
went over and sat down by her side. As he 
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did so he slowly drew the Hoi)eville 
Chronicle from his pocket and pointed to 
the item which announced Cecilia's engage- 
ment, saying: 

**This is a joke, isn't it, Cecilia f 

Cecilia arose and, clapping her hands, 
exclaimed : 

*'No, Glen, it isn't a joke, for I'm really 
engaged. Didn't you see my engagement 
ring! Isn't it a beauty t And I'm so 
happy. Glen." 

When the beautiful diamond ring flashed 
before Glen Hope's astonished eyes, he 
realized that his hopes were shattered, and 
for the moment seemed to forget that 
the rest of the family were in the room, 
and broke forth in a voice which 
trembled and throbbed with love for 
.Cecilia : 

*^You say you are happy, Cecilia, and 
that it is really true that you are to be mar- 
ried to Lupa D 'Otsnahl 1 Cecilia, I remem- 
ber you as a little girl when you could not 
pronounce my name and called me in your 
lisping, childish way, * Denny.' I used to 
carry you on my back, then, and you would 
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play I was yonr horse while you held your 
little hands tightly around my neck lest you 
should fall, for I was a big, romping boy at 
that time and you were but a ^wee lassie.' 
I, too, remember your first day at school, 
how I drew you in my little wagon up hill 
and down over the road to the schoolhouse. 
That first day at school, when noontime 
came, you cried to go home to your mother. 
The teacher tried to comfort you, but she 
was a stranger to you and you refused to be 
comforted until I heard you sobbing as you 
sat on that big rock under the old apple 
tree by the side of the schoolhouse, and I 
went up to you and told you a little story, 
gave you half of my lunch and in a few min- 
utes you were laughing and playing just as 
happy as the rest of the children. So, Ce- 
cilia, all through your school life I have 
watched you grow as one might watch a 
tender, cherished flower grow, bud and fin- 
ally blossom. I keenly watched all this, 
Cecilia, yet when the flower was in full 
bloom I trembled with fear and dared not 
try to pluck it and clasp it to my beating 
heart. Another has robbed me of that one 
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most cherished hope. Cecilia, until now my 
love for yon has been a silent love. Yet so 
deep and true that I almost deemed it a 
sacrilege to give more than a passing word 
to any other giri. When we attended re- 
ceptions and parties I always enjoyed see- 
ing you have a good time dancing and talk- 
ing with other young men, but you may 
have noticed that I always sat quietly 
alone when not dancing or talking with you. 
And now you are promised in marriage to 
an alien — one whom you have known only 
a short time, while you, although until now 
may not have known it, have had my devo- 
tion and love for years. Cecilia, loving 
you as I do, I wish you happiness, yet I re- 
gret that the power to make you happy lies 
with another. I have loved you more than 
you will ever understand. The fire of love 
has burned in my heart unseen, known to 
none save myself. What strong pyramids 
of hopes and aspirations I have built on 
tliis foundation of love — and now these 
pyramids have all fallen to ruins and I see 
that another will hold and press to his 
heart you, Cecilia, the cherished rose, while 
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I shall ever feel the thorns of regret pierc- 
ing my heart. Yet I will bear the pain of 
these thorns withont a murmur for your 
sake/' 

For a few minutes after Glen finished 
speaking there was silence in the room, 
for the listeners had been deeply moved 
when they heard this strong declaration of 
love coming from the lips of this stalwart 
young man. 

All felt the sincerity of Glen's words and 
deep pity for the young man in his disap- 
pointment. 

When Glen poured out his love to Ce- 
cilia, his eyes were filled with tears and the 
strong frame of the earnest man trembled 
and swayed with emotion as a reed when 
shaken by the wind. This pleading had 
been one that is not often heard, and very 
hard-hearted and cold the listeners would 
have been had they not felt sympathy for 
him. 

Cecilia was the first to speak after the si- 
lence which followed Glen's declaration of 
love. Turning toward Glen, who sat with 
his head bent over and his face hidden in 
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his large palms, Cecilia said, by way of con- 
solation : 

*^Glen, until a few minntes ago I had no 
idea that you cared so much for me. Since 
a little child, I have known you as one who 
was always kind to me. When I was a 
schoolgirl and used to play childish tricks 
and deserved a sharp reprimand from 
teacher or parents, you would always take 
my part and save me from a scolding. So 
all through my life I have looked upon you 
as I might have felt toward you had you 
been my brother. I have always felt that 
if I were in any kind of danger, and you 
knew of it, your large, protecting arms 
would be stretched out to protect and shield 
me. Oh, Glen, don't look at me in that sad 
way, for it grieves me to see you so un- 
happy. I have cared a great deal for you. 
Glen, but not in the same manner you have 
for me. I never thought of you as a lover. 
But I have looked at you as a sort of hero 
among the young men in Hopeville, and you 
are far superior to any of them. I wish I 
could say something to you to-night to com- 
fort you and make you look and feel less 
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miserable. It pains me deeply to know that 
I, to whom you have been so kind and af- 
fectionate for years, should now be the 
cause of your present unhappiness. I 
hardly know what to say to you, Glen, but 
I want you to know that you have my deep- 
est, heartfelt sympathy, and I shall always 
think kindly of you, for I believe you to be 
a young man who is worthy of the love and 
esteem of any noble woman. Now, Glen, 
try to look cheerful, for we can still be the 
same good friends that we have always 
been. And some day I hope you will find 
some one who will make you a good wife, 
perhaps better than I should have been." 

Wlien Cecilia had finished talking there 
were sympathetic tears in her eyes. 

Glen bid good-night to the family and 
then went out into the frosty winter's night 
feeling that his heart was left behind at the 
Restdale fireplace. 

After Glen had gone, and before retiring 
for the night, Ephraim, Cecilia and their 
mother and father sat in the room for a few 
minutes in silence. Their feelings were too 
deep for words. Each one knew that Glen 
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Hope was a fine young man who had few 
equals in honest manliness of character. 

The glances exchanged between Cecilia 
and her mother, and also between Cecilia 
and her father, plainly showed how eagerly 
Cecilia's parents would have welcomed 
Glen Hope into their family. 

This knowledge made Cecilia feel more 
sad even than when Glen poured out his 
heart to her, for Cecilia was a conscientious 
girl and realized that her engagement to 
Lupa D'Otsnahl was not as well received 
as Glen Hope's strong affection would have 
been had she pledged herself to become the 
farmer's wife. 

But when young people become engaged 
it would be a very difficult problem to please 
every one interested in the engagement. 

In this world of joys and sorrows, it must 
needs be that while some are rejoicing in 
the love which they have gained, others are 
weeping over the love which they have lost. 

That night, Morpheus, God of Sleep, 
soon closed Cecilia's tired eyes and left her 
to dream of her lover, Lupa D'Otsnahl. 

But Morpheus tried over and over again 
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before he sncceeded in bringing sleep to 
Glen Hope's weary brain — a short forget- 
fulness of all that he had lost in Cecilia — 
the love he some way had felt almost sure 
of until that evening. 

Glen Hope's head was hot and restless as 
he tossed it about on the pillow, but sleep 
refused to come until the early morning 
hours. 

His life had always been so peaceful and 
calm on the old Hope homestead, and this 
was the first sorrow that had come to mar 
his happy country life. 

The next morning Glen told his mother of 
his disappointment in finding that it was all 
too true about Cecilia's engagement. And 
Glen's mother, as mothers usually do, tried 
to console her son by telling him that he 
must not grieve too much over the inev- 
itable ways of Fate, which had marked out 
Cecilia's path in life in another direction 
from his, but that it would all come out 
right in the end, for Time healed all 
wounds, no matter how deep they might be. 
But in vain do we try to console our own ! — 
those who are so dear to us. Their sorrow 
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and sense of loss is so painful to them that 
words of consolation fall upon unlistening 
ears. 

The bright sunshine that shone on the 
snow that morning, and the singing of the 
little snow-birds, did not seem to brighten 
the gloom that had so suddenly come into 
Glen Hope 's life the night before. He went 
about his farm work that day and several 
days after as one who had lost interest in 
everything. 

Strange that the outward appearance of 
the world in general seems to correspond 
with inmost feelings — for when we are sad 
or depressed in spirits the world appears 
as if wrapped in a dark cloud of despair. 
On the other hand, when we are cheerful 
and hopeful the world seems at once to 
take on a brighter aspect, and we feel 
happy and reflect happiness on all those 
around us. So the currents of thought rush 
madly through the mind, scattering abroad 
either sunshine or shadow, as the case 
may be. 



CHAPTER XIL 



ALLURING DREAMS SHATTERED. 

**My greed for wealth is satiated, 
Gold's thirsty fever has abated; 
For a time yon ran through my hot brain, 
Counting the wrecks that followed your 

train. 
Your victims were many — ^young and old, 
Who started life with ambition bold. 
Eager to gain the coveted wealth, 
Instead found despair and loss of health. 
You've stayed with me long — ^we're parted 

now. 
Calm are my thoughts and cool is my brow; 
The vision is past — I see things clear. 
Behind me is wealth, contentment here." 

HEN the surprise and criti- 
cisms of Cecilia's engage- 
ment had somewhat subsided 
and everything at Eestdale 
was running along in the 
even tenor of its ways, Ab- 
ner Dale received a letter from Mr. St. 
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Thomas, which worried him beyond de- 
scription. 

It contained the news that Mr. St. 
Thomas had found out that Alexander Al- 
van's agents whom he had left in charge of 
his affairs in New York while he was 
abroad, were taking advantage of his ab- 
sence to defraud him. 

Lately, Alexander Alvan's investments 
had been depreciating in value daily. 

Upon investigation, Mr. St. Thomas 
f oimd some of the mines in which Alexan- 
der Alvan had bought several thousands of 
dollars of shares had gone completely out 
of existence, or rather never existed only 
on the paper where they were portrayed 
in glowing colors to persuade men to be- 
come purchasers of shares. 

In order to carry on the large invest- 
ments in Europe into which he was urged, 
and the investments of his agents in this 
country, it became necessary for him to 
mortgage all his property heavily to raise 
the necessary money to invest where he was 
advised he could easily gain double the 
amount invested. 
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Mr. St. Thomas had discovered that these 
*' sharpers/' more politely called agents, 
had planned a very clever scheme to get 
Alexander Alvan to go to Europe, and im- 
known to him had planned to cheat and 
ruin him during his absence. 

A good share of the money which Alex- 
ander Alvan thought had been carefully 
converted into stocks, strange to relate, 
found its way in some inconceivable man- 
ner into the pockets of these untrustworthy 
agents. 

In closing the letter Mr. St. Thomas told 
Abner Dale to telegraph him Alexander 
Alvan 's address at once, as he must send a 
cablegram for him to return to New York 
before it would be too late to save a part 
of his property. 

Abner Dale lost no time in sending the 
telegram to Mr. St. Thomas, and when 
Alexander Alvan received Mr. St. 
Thomas's cablegram in Paris, he and his 
family, excepting Baphael, immediately 
took the next steamer that sailed for 
America. 

Cassandra, Quintin and their mother all 
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felt sorry that their foreign visit was 
brought to such a sudden and unexpected 
end, but as the girls had noticed how wor- 
ried and nervous their father had been of 
late they decided to keep quiet and wait 
for the explanation of his sudden depar- 
ture. 

They all regretted, when crossing the 
ocean, that Baphael was not with them, for 
they had seen very little of him in Europe. 
He was either visiting the art galleries, 
calling on some of the master artists or else 
busy with his own pictures. They had not 
heard from him in some time, so when they 
were ready to sail, did not know where to 
reach him. 

The voyage across the ocean was an un- 
usually pleasant one for the winter. The 
sea was quite smooth and very few storms 
during the passage. 

The grand ocean liner proudly sailed into 
New York harbor in the clear, cold winter's 
evening and the eyes of the passengers 
were attracted to the charming sight of the 
many lights stretching for miles on either 
side of the harbor as if giving a warm wel- 
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come to all who wished to set foot on 
American soil, the dear-bought land of 
Liberty. 

Where can we find another harbor to 
compare in beauty with New York harbor? 
seemed to be the expression of all the pass- 
engers on board the ship. 

There is the Statue of Liberty holding 
high the light whose brightness is reflected 
in the waters beneath ! 

The countless lights along the Brooklyn 
Bridge make one great city of two large 
ones ! 

The lights in the large and small boats 
which skim over the waters carrying their 
cargoes of human lives are like fairy lamps 
quivering in long lines over the waves. 

Surely, to enter New York harbor at 
night is a picture long to be remembered. 

Under different circumstances what a 
beautiful homecoming this would have been 
for Alexander Alvan, but this night he was 
perplexed and troubled over many things. 
He wondered what important news Mr. St. 
Thomas had for him, but when Mr. St. 
Thomas met the Alvans at the dock he told 
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Alexander that he cotdd not tell him until 
the morrow. 

Then, and not till then, did Alexander 
Alvan begin to faintly realize his unfortu- 
nate condition. Even that night he still 
had hopes that with the rising of the mor- 
row's sun his fears would have proven to 
be groundless, for he had always held im- 
plicit faith in his New York agents who had 
been arranging his aflfairs. 

The Alvans were all invited to stay at the 
St. Thomas house that night, and as it was 
a beautiful mansion there was ample room 
and acconmiodations for the visitors. 

Alexander Alvan passed a rather restless 
night, for he was anxious for the dawn of 
the day to arrive so he could hear what had 
caused Mr. St. Thomas to send for him to 
immediately return to New York. Conse- 
quently he arose earlier than was custom- 
ary with him, but not too early to find his 
friend, Mr. St. Thomas, had already been 
dressed about half an hour, for he knew 
his friend would be very anxious to know 
what he had to tell him. 

Accordingly, after they had had their 
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breakfast, they adjourned to the library 
and had a conversation after this manner: 

Alexander Alvan addressed his friend 
and inquired : 

*'Now, Mr. St. Thomas, I presume you 
are ready to tell me why I was called home 
so suddenly from Europe!*^ 

**Yes, Mr. Alvan; and I have a painful 
task before me. You have been deceived 
and robbed of nearly all your possessions. 
Your agents have fooled you by getting you 
to mortgage your property to make invest- 
ments in mining stocks and various other 
speculations which were not worth the 
paper on which they were printed. Only a 
few days ago a friend of mine warned me 
against these smooth-talking agents who 
continue to make up very alluring stories 
and call upon men who have large sums of 
money to invest. Upon making inquiries, I 
discovered that these same men whom I 
had been told to leave entirely alone, had 
already gotten you into their clutches. You 
have been carried away, like so many other 
men, by their plausible stories. ^^ 

At this point Mr, St, Thomas was inter- 
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nipted by Mr. Alexander Alvan's exclama- 
tion: 

*'Mr. St. Thomas, I am afraid I am a 
ruined man to-day if all you say is true! 
All my property is heavily mortgaged, as 
you already have heard, and the money I 
have borrowed on it is sunk in the bottom- 
less pit of worthless mines. All excepting 
the little country home at Hopeville, which 
my wife inherited — and, thank God, that is 
left and will probably be my family ^s only 
shelter from the cold and storm. Oh, Mr. 
St. Thomas, had I been less avaricious, had 
I cared less for heaping up riches, how 
much better it would have been! In my 
financial ruin I can blame no one but my- 
self. For years I have made gold my god 
— I have worshipped wealth to such an ex- 
tent that I now realize that I have nearly 
lost my soul. The words of the Bible ring 
in my ears as I think of my condition and 
the humble position in which my family 
are now placed. How true the words are : 
*It will profit a man nothing if he gains the 
whole world and loses his own soul.^ I have 
lost nearly all of my wealth in my greed 
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to gain more, still more, of this world ^s 
goods, but, I thank God, my soul is not quite 
lost, and I shall endeavor to finish the re- 
mainder of my days in the quiet, peaceful 
town of Hopeville, away from the busy 
haunts of men, away from the noise of the 
market-places — away, far away, from the 
crowded streets where the very atmosphere 
is saturated with the germs of the money- 
getting fever. I shall go with my family 
to the clear, pure air of the country and 
there I shall try to be contented for the rest 
of my life. We still have the dear old coun- 
try home and a few thousand dollars left 
which I had safely invested in United 
States Government bonds. So farewell to 
Wall Street! Farewell to all the allure- 
ments held forth to gain wealth ! Farewell 
to your never-ending, nerve-racking strains 
upon the mind ! I have been through your 
school. I have learned your lesson well — ^I 
have at last gained my right senses. No 
more shall I listen to the noise of the 
^ticker.' No more shall I spend sleepless 
nights of worry as to whether my stocks 
are going up or down. But I shall welcome 
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the songs of birds in tree-tops around the 
little country home. I shall live closer to 
Nature. I shall watch with pleasure the 
first signs of spring and note the changing 
seasons, as they come and go. After all, 
Mr. St. Thomas, there is so much more in 
life than the mere accumulation of wealth, 
but it has taken me many years of hard 
struggling with the money-making fiend to 
find it out. Ah, fiend that you are I But I 
know you now, you have taken my wealth, 
but my soul has escaped your fiendish 
hands. My thirst for getting riches is 
quenched. My hot, weary head shall find 
rest and quiet, and in the early spring 
I shall walk beside the cool waters 
and gaze upon the green pastures surround- 
ing our country home, which never seemed 
so dear to me before, for now, as that is my 
only remaining home, my heart shall be in 
it and in the bosom of my family, who of 
late years have only had a few hurried 
words from me, as my time was too much 
occupied with the stocks and shares which 
I have from this day forth buried in the 
forgotten past.'^ 
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When he had finished speaking, Mr. St. 
Thomas asked: 

**How soon will you go to the country, 
Mr. Alvant** 

**Just as soon as I can get my house 
ready for occupancy. Probably in a day or 
two,'' replied Mr. Alvan. 

**Your family will be surprised to go to 
the country to live,*' remarked Mr. St. 
Thomas. 

'*Yes, but they will all like to live there, 
for it is an ideal country home," said Mr. 
Alvan, trying to look happy. 

**I am glad to see you take this financial 
failure in the cheerful spirit in which you 
do. Very few men would have borne up 
under this trying ordeal as you have done," 
said Mr. St. Thomas at the close of this 
long conversation. 



CHAPTER Xni. 



SPBING. 

**A11 Nature stirs with the warm breath of 

spring, 
And the woods with the birds* sweet 

voices ring; 
The soil receives gladly the sun's warm 

rays, 
Flowers are springing along paths and 

byways/' 

,HE long, cold. New England 
Winter, with its frozen 
ground, lakes and rivers, has 
gradually thawed out into a 
Spring of soft, balmy air, 
which resounds with the twit- 
tering and chirping of the birds which have 
returned to the North after passing the 
winter in the sunny South. 
The croaking of the frogs, which always 
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sounds weak and timid at the first sign of 
spring, is now heard in a full chorus of 
many guttural twangs. Spring has come 
and they may venture to croak without 
fear of catching cold. 

Softly and gently kind Nature has 
touched the trees with her magic wand and 
they begin to show the signs of renewed 
life as the tiny leaves commence to peep 
forth to clothe the bare branches with their 
beautiful green foliage. 

The modest little violet now lifts its blue 
eye up toward the heavens to make glad the 
heart of the lover of wild flowers who is 
first to catch sight of the tiny, upturned 
blue petals among the soft, velvety green 
leaves of the little plant that has weathered 
the cold and storms of winter and now 
springs up with renewed life and beauty. 

Out in the woods the fragrant arbutus, 
the so well-loved early spring flower, sheds 
its delicate fragrance on the early search- 
ers for the sweet wild flowers. 

Up on the sloping pastoral hills the bleat- 
ing of the young lambs' voices is heard 
as they follow along after the sheep that 
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enjoy nibbling the tender young grass 
which is just starting to grow. 

In the pasture lots the cows are grazing, 
while the little calves lie peacefully in some 
sheltered comer until the cows speak to 
them in a language only spoken and under- 
stood by these animals. They will get up 
and quietly follow their mothers wherever 
they may lead their young—but the farmer, 
no matter how much he coaxes a young calf, 
is unable to get it to move an inch from 
where its mother has told it to remain. The 
natural instincts and language of animals 
is a wonderful study in nature. The moth- 
ers of all animals seem to know instinc- 
tively by the provision of God's wisdom 
how to shield and protect their young from 
any impending harm which might befall 
them. 

In the fields the young colts are frisking, 
jumping and kicking up their heels while 
their mothers look on with seeming appro- 
bation at their young foals' enjoyment of 
the glorious spring weather. 

In the yard surrounding the henneries 
are the cackling old hens scratching in the 
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soil and clucking aloud at the little young 
chicks which look for all the world like 
little buff-colored balls of down. 

The young ducklings with their flat web- 
feet are waddling about, trying to get their 
share of life's enjoyment out of the world 
into which they have recently made their 
appearance. 

The tender wheat which the farmers 
sowed in the autumn has been lying in the 
ground frozen and lifeless, to all outward 
appearances, through the winter, now be- 
gins to show tiny green sprouts peering 
through the fertile soil. 

The farmer's days are busy at this sea- 
son of the year sowing the seeds of grain 
which will be watched over by the all-seeing 
eye of God, who, through His infinite wis- 
dom, will give them nourishment from the 
soil and will send the warm spring rains to 
give drink to the thirsty ground. The 
farmer sows the seed, cultivates the ground 
and then leaves the rest to God, believing 
that "seedtime and harvest shall continue 
each year as long as the world shall be.'* 

All the thrifty farmers are glad that 
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springtime has come, for they have a good 
supply of energy and ambition which they 
have stored up through the cold days of 
winter and are prepared to till the soil, sow 
the seed and plant the vegetables so that 
each shall bring to them after the toiling 
and waiting a bountiful harvest for their 
labors. 

This was a glorious time of year for the 
return of the Alvans to their country cot- 
tage at Hopeville Center, and although at 
first it was quite a blow to Mrs. Alvan's 
pride to be obliged to leave those scenes of 
luxury to which she had been accustomed 
and which had almost become necessities, 
she accepted it in silence. 

However, she soon became reconciled to 
her more humble environments, and I doubt 
if it were possible that she would even de- 
sire to change the little country cottage for 
the magnificent city mansion. 

For she, her husband and two children 
had returned to the home of her inherit- 
ance, the old fireside around which she had 
sat when a little girl. 

There was not so much to grieve for after 
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all, only the loss of their great wealth, 
which at the best had never given her or her 
husband the real contentment which they 
now felt at being in the old homestead 
again. 

Could Elizabeth Alvan's old father and 
mother have broken the seal of death which 
had closed their eyes to this world for many 
years; could they but come back to their 
home for a short sojourn, and see their 
daughter, her husband and children happily 
settled under the old roof, there would be 
great rejoicing in that household, and the 
old walls would echo and re-echo with the 
voices of contentment and happiness. 

As Elizabeth Alvan was an elder daugh- 
ter she inherited this little home of her 
parents and their simple wish was that 
their daughter might live and die on the 
old soil of her ancestors. Now all this had 
come about in a way which none had fore- 
seen. No, not one. 

Gone were the fanciful dreams of wealth ! 
But present and within reach were the 
realities of the happy, peaceful, country 
Hfe. 
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In the meantime Raphaers mother found 
out his address and wrote him a long letter 
telling him of their sudden departure from 
Paris, their reduced circumstances and how 
they were living at Hopeville Center. She 
wrote him that they were quite happy in 
the country, but would be ever so much 
happier if he were with the family. She 
told him that his father had settled right 
down to a quiet, country gentleman's life, 
so different from the nervous, money- 
searching man of a few months before. 

She wrote that his sisters, Quintin and 
Cassandra, were delighted with living in 
the country and spent most of their time 
searching in the woods and fields for wild- 
flowers and pretty, delicately formed ferns 
which grew in great profusion around 
Hopeville. 

Before receiving an answer from Ra- 
phael, she heard through Lupa D'Otsnahl 
that her son was working unceasingly at 
his art, and showed very marked signs of 
becoming a famous artist. This news was 
very encouraging to his sisters and parents, 
for they felt that Raphael deserved success 
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to repay him for all his study. So when 
Mrs. Alvan received a letter from Raphael 
about two weeks later containing the news 
that one of his paintings, **A Scene on the 
Loreley Mountains/' with a glimpse of the 
Ehine beneath their slopes, had been pur- 
chased by Count La Chapelle for fifty thou- 
sand marks and presented to the Museum 
of Arts at Berlin, she felt proud that Ra- 
phael's name was famous in the world of 
art and that his name, her son's name, the 
name of Raphael Alvan, would be spoken 
of with admiration and reverence, and he 
would be known by all lovers of art in every 
land and clime, for that great name would 
live down through the coming ages as **Ra- 
phaeP'of old. 

Now the time had arrived for Alexander 
Alvan to feel truly thankful that Raphael 
refused to be in his father's business in 
Wall Street. He said to his wife, Eliza- 
beth, as they were rejoicing together over 
their son's achievement: 

^^ Elizabeth, our son Raphael is a success 
while I have been a failure. He has lived 
with and loved Nature. Now with his ar- 
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tistic mind he has made a painting on can- 
vas at which the world will stare and won- 
der that such a fine imitation of Nature 
could be produced by the mind of youth. 
Yet, my dear wife, his mind was pure. It 
was uncontaminated and unfettered by the 
greed of wealth. He loved art for art^s 
sake alone, forgetting the gold which would 
some day be paid for his paintings. You 
know, Elizabeth, so I need not dwell for 
any length of time upon my miserable fail- 
ure of life, yet I thank God from the bot- 
tom of my heart that my son did not follow 
in my footsteps, but chose a life so far dif- 
ferent and superior to mine that there is 
no comparison between the two. Blind man 
that I was, not to have seen the noble spirit 
which dwelt in my son. My mind was not 
clear. It was clouded and misty with the 
sham and surface of everything that is 
fleeting and uncertain. While he dug deep 
into the recesses of Nature and brought out 
the hidden treasures of knowledge for which 
now he is paid high homage, for the very 
souls of the people as they gaze in admira- 
tion upon his paintings are moved — while 
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out through infinite space I seem to hear 
angel voices proclaiming my son's suc- 
cess.'' 

After Alexander Alvan had finished talk- 
ing with his wife his eyes were filled with 
tears of joy over his son's fame. 

After closing the door on his own failure 
he had opened another door and beheld his 
son's success which had the soothing effect 
on his mind that oil might have if poured 
upon an open wound. 

The dark background of his own miser- 
able, wasted, mercenary past life was 
brightened, aye, almost illumined by the 
star of success which his son had aimed at 
and at last attained. 

Step by step, with high aspirations al- 
ways in view and speeding him on, he has 
reached this height and we behold him upon 
the high pinnacle of world-renowned fame ! 

Quintin and Cassandra, as loving sisters 
of Raphael, felt exceedingly happy over 
the news of Raphael's success, but were too 
young to understand the full meaning of it 
as their father and mother did; besides, 
they were very busy getting ready for Ce- 
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cilia's wedding, which was soon to take 
place. 

Cassandra and Quintin were going to be 
bridesmaids, so planning about their gowns 
took np mnch of their thoughts as well as 
time. 

Ephraim and Miss Wright found so 
many things to consult about that the wise 
ones smiled and nodded their heads sig- 
nificantly, while Mrs. Dale felt a load lifted 
from her heart. Ephraim would never 
leave the old home, and she loved the gentle 
little teacher already like a daughter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN APPLE BLOSSOM WEDDING. 

**Ring out, wedding bells, on the sweet- 
scented air! 

For in yon orchard the apple olossoms so 
fair 

Have selected this day for their most per- 
fect bloom. 

All is joy and brightness — ^not one spot of 
gloom 

Is visible in the clear, blue sides above. 

While little birds are singing their songs 
of love. 

This is the day for happiness in the heart, 

For to-day two souls have found their coun- 
terpart; 

Now hand-in-hand through the battles of 
life, 

365 
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early spring, Cecilia and Lupa slipped 
quietly away from the rest and strolled 
along the moonlit road leading northward 
from the honse. 

Cecilia was rather shy as she leisurely 
walked by the side of her lover, while his 
arm encircled her slender waist, for she 
was very happy, so happy indeed that she 
was in no mood for conversation. 

Lupa noticed how nnusnally quiet and 
apparently absorbed in deep thought Ce- 
cilia appeared, so inquired, in an affection- 
ate voice: 

**0f what are you dreaming, dearf 

**0f you — ^and — ^the morrow,*' Cecilia 
slowly, rather hesitatingly, replied, as she 
turned her face away from Lupa's ardent 
gaze leet her blushing cheeks should be 
visible in the clear, bright moonlight. 

**Well, I think our dreams must have 
been alike, for I, too, was thinking how 
happy I shall be to-morrow when I can call 
you my own, my very own. Yet, Cecilia, I 
have always felt that you were mine, for 
the longings of my inmost soul were real- 
ized when I first met you — ^my dearest 
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one,'* exclaimed Lnpa, as he drew Cecilia 
closer to his beating heart and continued 
in a deep, loving tone as if the well-spring 
of love in his soul must i5nd relief in words 
of endearment for the beautiful life com- 
panion by his side. 

**I love you, I believe, as no other woman 
has ever been loved, for I read in your 
deep, blue-gray eyes a mind as pure and 
clear as the little, twinkling stars above, 
which seem even now to smile down upon 
our happiness." 

''Oh, Lupa, you must not praise me so 
highly. You know I might become just a 
wee bit vain !" exclaimed Cecilia, modestly. 

*'No danger of that, Cecilia, for you are 
far too sensible,'' replied Lupa. 

Cecilia thought again of the happy mor- 
row, the wedding day, as they slowly re- 
traced their steps to the house, talking 
softly and hopefully as they laid their plans 
for their future life. When they returned 
and were about to separate until the dawn 
of their wedding day, Cecilia said : 

''T hope and shall offer a fervent prayer 
to-night that to-morrow's sun may shine in 
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all his glory when our cheerful wedding 
bells ring out from the little kirk on yonder 
hill/^ 

**Well, Cecilia, we will hope for fair 
weather, yet we know that there will be 
sunshine in our hearts which will be re- 
flected in our happy faces whether we have 
rain or shine,'* answered Lupa, confident 
of the future happiness in store for him 
in the possession of Cecilia Dale's affection. 
When they reached the gate at the entrance 
to Eestdale lawn Lupa claimed a kiss from 
Cecilia, and Cupid looked approvingly on 
the scene and folded his wings for the night 
with the knowledge that he had done his 
work well in bringing about the union of 
these two souls so well suited to make each 
other happy through life. 

Cecilia's mother was contented when she 
watched the happiness of her only daugh- 
ter, for it brought to her remembrance of 
her courtship with Cecilia's father in the 
days of long ago. 

Cecilia's father looked a little anxious 
and nervous as the time approached for the 
marriage. He knew that there was a great 
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love between Lupa and liis daughter, and 
if it only continued through life it would be 
strong enough to fight and conquer all ob- 
stacles which might arise in their pathway. 
Yet he did not quite understand the ** for- 
eigner,'^ and probably never would. If he 
succeeded in making his daughter happy 
that would suffice, and he would forget all 
his prejudice against Lupa's foreign birth. 
Now, the day set apart for the marriage ar- 
rived. 

It was the time of apple blossom, the 
most beautiful part of all the year. The 
pink and white apple blossoms covered the 
trees in the orchards, and their fragrance 
mingled with the clear spring air and was 
wafted over hills and dales, making the 
country seem like one large flower garden. 

What more appropriate time could have 
been chosen for a wedding? All who have 
ever been in the country at this season of 
the year, and breathed in the sweet frag- 
rance of the apple blossoms will answer: 

*'None.'' 

Tlie birds were singing sweetly in the 
trees and chirping happily to their mates 
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as they built their nests on the branches 
of the thickly blossomed trees. 

The sun shone in a bright, dear, blue sky, 
no dark cloud was visible in any direction 
to give even a faint indication of rain. 

A perfect day when all nature whispered 
to its listeners, in a still, soft voice : 

** Harmony prevails with me and may it 
prevail in your thoughts.'' 

When Cecilia and Lupa, with the bridal 
party, were riding through the woods on 
their way to the church the birds seemed 
to be singing sweeter than ever before. 
The air was filled with the sound of their 
voices as if they sung out words of good 
cheer and happiness. 

The church had been beautifully deco- 
rated with apple blossoms by the kind 
friends of Cecilia who had spared neither 
time nor work to make the church look as 
beautiful as they could make it for this oc- 
casion. 

When the bridal party arrived at the 
little kirk they saw it crowded with people 
filled with curiosity to get a glimpse of the 
bride and bridegroom. 
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Cecilia looked very beautiful draped in 
the soft folds of her pure white satin 
gown, trimmed with real Duchesse lace at 
neck and hand. She carried a bouquet of 
apple blossoms and her veil was held in 
place by a small bunch of these beautiful 
pink and white flowers. 

Lupa begged of his bride that to please 
him she must wear these apple blossoms, 
for he said his young wife was a child of 
nature and should be adorned with these 
flowers which grew in the orchard of dear 
old Restdale. 

So Cecilia, that day, with a pretty pink 
blush on her cheeks resembled an apple 
blossom herself; and Lupa felt that he had 
plucked the sweetest flower that ever 
bloomed. 

Cassandra and Quintin, the two brides- 
maids, were adorned in pale pink gowns 
and wore large, pink picture hats. 

Glen Hope, the sad, forsaken lover, had 
partially succeeded in forgetting his de- 
spair at the loss of Cecilia and had prom- 
ised, after much coaxing and urging from 
her, to be one of the groomsmen. 
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ling suit and the happy couple were driven 
to the station, where they boarded the train 
amid showers of rice and old shoes which 
their friends threw after them, together 
with wishes for good luck. 

The destination of the wedding trip was 
kept a secret, but it was hinted that it would 
be quite an extended one. 

The wedding presents were numerous, 
for they had been coming since the invita- 
tions were sent out and were still being 
received. 

Mrs. Dale had reserved one room in 
which to place these presents and display 
them to callers at Restdale. 

The last present to be received was an 
express package containing a miniature 
copy of the great painting on which Ea- 
phael Alvan made his name as one of the 
world's famous artists. This was followed 
by EaphaePs letter of congratulations. 

Some of the relatives who lived at a dis- 
tance remained over-night at Restdale, and 
before retiring for the night, Abner Dale 
had family prayers as had been his custom 
for years. On this evening following the 
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wedding of his daughter he made a more 
than usually fervent prayer as all knelt be- 
fore God's throne. And the words of Ab- 
ner Dale's prayer must have been received 
with joy by the recording angel, for the 
prayer was as follows : 

**Our Father in heaven, we wish to thank 
Thee for all the blessings which we have re- 
ceived through Thy boundless love. Guide 
and keep us in Thy ways and let us not be 
forgetful of Thy presence wherever we 
may be. Oh, God, Almighty Father, we are 
but weak children without Thy protecting 
care. Thou hast been very gracious unto 
us when we were undeserving and neglect- 
ful of our duties to Thee. Oh, Lord, bless 
these Thy children gathered here, and 
remember the one who hast left this 
household to-day and started on a new life, 
the daughter who has gone out from under 
this roof and from an earthly father's care. 
Heavenly Father, we ask Thy special bless- 
ing upon these newly wedded ones. Watch 
over, guide and protect them from all harm. 
We ask all this in our Saviour's name 
Amen." 
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